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Base No. 643 
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Again Milcor is in a position to figure 
on your metal trim jobs. To offer a fund 
of information helpful in your planning. 


The pre-war trend toward metal trim 
for interior finish is now continuing 
stronger than ever. Because of the in- 
creased capacity for production of steel. 
Because of the basic advantages of metal. 


Metal trim is permanent, sanitary, 
economical to maintain. It is fire-safe. 
It lends itself to attractive treatments 
in interior design, providing unobtru- 
sive beauty in the modern spirit. 


There is an appropriate Milcor Metal — 
Trim item for every exposed interior 
detail. Milcor, leader in this field, offers 
everything you need for either monu- ~ 
mental or residential construction. And 
only Milcor offers interior metal trim 
with a sound-deadening insulmat lining. 


Use Milcor Metal Trim, for credit- 
able results on all your jobs. Write foc — 
revised Milcor Metal Trim catalog. Or, © 
see the Milcor catalog in Sweet's. | 
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VIEWS: Letters 
JOBS AND MEN: Men Wanted; Jobs Wanted; Notices 


THIS MONTH: Our Authors; Men and activities in the field of 
architecture; Competitions 


A HOME FOR THE UNO: Editorial by Kenneth Reid 
FAITH HOSPITAL, St. Louis, Missouri: Dr. A. J. Signorelli, 


Medical Director; Joseph Denis Murphy, Architect; Angelo G. 
Corrubia, Associate 


a 


AN INDICTMENT OF WAR: Harry Marinsky, Sculptor 
BRYN GWELED, A Cooperative Homestead Development in 
Pennsylvania: Analysis and Discussion by Rita Davidson and 


William Smull 


GULUCTED DETAIL: .--.aceccscccsccccccseccsccoescencnnes 81, 82. 83, 84, 85. 86 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


MOBILAR STRUCTURES: A new structural system applicable 
for many types of buildings, utilizing tubular steel framing and 
movable walls, invented by Konrad Wachsmann, Architect; 
engineering design by Paul Weidlinger 


MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE: Current manufacturers’ pub- 


lications 


oom 


FROM THE TECHNICAL PRESS: Technical reviews, and digests 
of articles in other magazines, by Jean Short and David 
Aldrich 


Soh. oe 


PRODUCTS: Monthly list of new products, plus comment on new 
developments 


BUILDING PRODUCTS FACTS: Plywood — Sheet IV — Physical 
Properties 


eee ® og ter 


REVIEWS: Books, bibliographies, periodicals 


COVER: Composition by Gene Hawley. Photograph by Anna 
Wachsmann 





DESIGN POSSIBILITIES FOR PUBLI 


in the evolution of building design, fenestration has assumed greater This glass assures windows of outstanding beauty and cami 
and greater importance. Window areas have become larger, more public buildings of all kinds . . . from clinics to recreation® 
functional. And the glass used to glaze them has become corre- Providing clear, undistorted vision and brilliant, polished i 
spondingly more important. That is why so many architects rely Pittsburgh Plate Glass is available in various types and om 
on Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass as a glazing material today. meet specialized needs. Architects: Elizabeth and Winstom 
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in floors, too. ee 


ITS THE Yancey ~THAT COUNTS! | 





That’s Why Bruce Finished Flooring 
Will Be a Winner! 


< 7A 





WAYS BETTER THAN 
ON-THE-JOB FINISHES 








’ ] Smooth Sanding — Each strip 5 infra-red Drying applies heat 
sanded to perfect smoothness uniformly . . . welds finish in- 
a » on multiple drum, precision to a tough, even seal. No “un- 
_ sanders. No sander marks. favorable drying weather.” 
Prime Condition — Finishing Extra Buffing with high-speed — ;, 
starts immediately after sand- brushes burnishes finish into New Bruce Factory-Finished Floor- 
ing, so no “raised grain.”’ wood... provides a harder, ing will be available as soon as manu- 
Moisture content of flooring smoother surface for waxing. facturing conditions permit. It’ll be 
) Bright. 7 Superior Waxing — Special the finest flooring we’ve ever made— 
/@ Perfect Filling—Highest qual- wear-resistant wax is applied more beautiful, longer wearing and 
® ity silex filler is rubbed into evenly, then polished over and easier to clean than ever before— 
' Wood as flooring moves down over with brushes and buffers. made possible by using the latest pro- 
the finishing line. Ready-to-use — No waiting on duction techniques. Truly, Bruce Fin- 
4 Thorough Sealing — Bruce Fin- 8 the job for finishes to dry . . . ished Floors will be America’s flooring 
ish penetrates into wood pores no hazard of finish being sensation—worth waiting for. 


.-. Seals them against dirt and walked on too soon. Ready- E. L. BRUCE CO. 


wear. Beautifies wood grain. to-use immediately. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
World's Lorgest Moker of Hardwood Floors 


BRUCE FINISHED FLOORS 
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VIEWS 


THE PICTURES WERE FINE 
Dear Editor: 


The lead article of your January issue, 
“Pearl Harbor to Nagasaki,” no doubt 
presents a persuasive argument for 
modern design to the average layman, 
that is, to the reader who may never 
before have given any serious thought 
to architecture. But we are told in the 
prefatory note by Kenneth Reid that 
this article is addressed to architects. 
As architects, even those of us who have 
spent several years away from the pro- 
fession would have been more interested 
in specific and technical information of 
what has been built during the war 
years than in the.old and settled con- 
troversy between modern and eclectic. 


Even Mr. Creighton’s elementary arti- 
cle adds further evidence that this con- 
troversy has resolved itself in strong 
approval of modern architecture. PRoG- 
RESSIVE ARCHITECTURE has cast its lot 
with the modern movement, and if it 
is intended for a professional audience, 
then why don’t the editors make the 
logical assumption that they are ad- 
dressing modern architects? 


Nevertheless, I appreciate the interest 
you show in the younger architects, 
both in addressing your article to us 
and in asking for our reactions. As in 
all good primers, the pictures were fine. 


ARTHUR R. MYHRUM 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HOME SWEET — WHERE? 
Dear Editor: 


After spending two and a half years 
moving through North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, France, Germany, England, and 
Scotland—there’s no place like home! 


I’ve just glanced through your January 
issue. Since “I” went away there has 
been a “change.” There definitely has 
been, Mr. Reid—a change for the worse. 
There are no homes—for far too many 
of us. Somewhere, someone has failed. 
There has been no progress, particular- 
ly in this field. There will be no progress 
until every veteran has a place he calls 
home. 


I like Thomas Creighton’s summation— 
“For Leadership in Democratic Plan- 
ning.” We, as architects, must begin 
to replace politicians and handshakers 
in the councils of neighWorhoods, cities, 
and states, and other government units 
where planning and designing are the 
most important factors for decent liv- 
ing. It’s really up to the architects 
themselves. So let’s go to work and 
fight for this progress—as soon as 
“We” have our feet on the ground, 
we'll join this fight too, only this time 
with a pen and not a sword. 


JACK SILBERMAN 
New York, N. Y. 
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NOT A STYLE 
Dear Editor: 


I have read with interest the January 
1946 issue of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. I haye not had an opportunity 
to see many architectural magazines 
in the past three and a half years and 
Mr. Creighton’s review served admira- 
bly to bridge the gap. 


I was especially interested that he 
thought many architects in this country 
had gained a better idea of what con- 
stitutes progressive architecture. Not 
much progressive architecture will be 
possible until we understand that it is 
not a style but the result of a way of 
thinking that permits us to draw logical 
conclusions from fundamental facts. 


I think the review of progress in modu- 
lar design also indicates a step in the 
right direction. Architects should take 
the leadership in coordinating the 
building industry, and attempt to elimi- 
nate waste. Much of the chaotic con- 
dition that we find today within the 
industry is the result of indifference on 
the part of the architects. 
LT. FRANK CRAIG, A.U.S. 
Washington, D. C. 


RIGHT ON THE BEAM 
Dear Editor: 


I have read the article, “Pearl Harbor 
to Nagasaki,” and congratulate PRoc- 
RESSIVE ARCHITECTURE on the pertinent 
idea. Before returning to practice I 
was apprehensive as to what I had 
missed in the past three and a half 
years. Your January issue is “right 
on the beam.” . 
FREDERICK E. SLOAN 
Golf, Illinois 


FOR THE RECORD 
Dear Editor: 


The January issue of PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE is the finest review on re- 
cent American architecture I’ve ever 
seen. I appreciate particularly the 
broadmindedness which governed the 
selection and composition of material. 
So it happens that a single magazine 
number can have a greater value than 
some of the books which have been pre- 
senting similar surveys but suffered 
from one-sidedness in favor of the most 
advertised authors. 


I think every one or two years one is- 
sue should be devoted to such a review, 
putting on record the best work done in 
that period, including lesser known 
buildings. In time, those issues would 
give a comprehensive chronicle of the 
history of American architecture with 
all its trends among the modern archi- 
tects. 
H. WAECHTER 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


TIME FOR CAREFUL STUDY 
Dear Editor: 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
uary issue did a beautiful an 
ly timely job in examining 
building’s wartime record. 
year story of accomplishme 
studied carefully before we be 
pletely submerged in our n 
normalcy. One hopes its 
its results will not be vitiate¢ 
return to old habit patterns 
both hurt the industry and 
titioner, and made building 
backward sectors of our ec 
stead, this period should be 
an indispensable basis for ag 
responsible handling of the § 
ning and housing problem z 


Your survey of the war years 
dramatic evidence of the sh 
ness of much of the profesg 
saw impending professional @ 
in 1941. As you clearly prov 
tecture was not put out to 7 
the duration. Under the impag 
total social effort during the war 
it acquired instead a new econg 
scope marked by integrated 9 
and flexibility in the use of 
and materials, and by greater} 
sional maturity. ne 


Your method of analysis 
framework of clearly defined 
applicable beyond: this specifi 
to any considered critique of 
rary building. The three 1 
were an excellent medium 
ing these trends, and the s 
provide a clearly defined ya 
an excellent augury for 194 
RESSIVE ARCHITECTURE readef 


HERMANN H. 
New 


WHAT ABOUT CODES? 
Dear Editor: 


Thomas Creighton’s report 
into the architectural magaz 
war years is a useful and 
resumé. It is encouraging to 
there has been as much prog 
specific illustrations indica 


Progress toward the accepta 
general public of new plan? 
the frank use of materials, 
over-all planning abilities o 
is all to the good. Yet, as 
serviceman, finding anew hii 
the profession, I would have 
encouraged had he been abl 
progress in other phases 4 
struction industry as well. 


I had hoped that, during th 
chitects here at home had 
vision of antiquated buildi 
urban real estate holdings 
tion, and of the relations of 
in the construction industry 
the magazines serving the 
can guide its progress toward 
lution of the remaining fe 
progressive American architec@ 
JOHN G@ 
New ¥ 
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AS STRONG AS THE 











ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 


During the past 49 years Raymond has been 
recognized as a leader in the field of foun- 
, dation construction. Over 11,000 contracts, 
throughout the world, testify to the confi- 
dence and security which this organization 
has created in the minds of engineers, archi- 


tects and owners. The sum total of Raymond 


experience-wisdom is yours to command. 





Pier Construction in Latin America 
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RIES INVITED ON SMALL AND LARGE JOBS 4 A ' sl L M " 


SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES includes every recognized 

Pe of pile foundation — concrete, composite, precast, Cc o ea Cc Sa . T t Pp 3 L —E Cc o e 
tel, pipe and wood. Also caissons, construction involving 
te protection, ship building facilities, harbor and 

*r improvements and borings for soil investigation. 













































JOBS AND MEN 





MEN WANTED 

EXPERIENCED DRAFTSMAN. Small office, SEVERAL QUALIFIED ARCHITECTURAL 
varied practice, pleasant working con- DRAFTSMEN, experienced in church and 
ditions. Prefer party with general school work. Long term connection, 
drafting experience and possibly some progressive organization. Working 
specification experience. Salary and better than 50 hours per week with time 
bonus commensurate with ability. Otho and one-half for all time over forty 


McCrackin & Russell Hiett, Architects hours. Vacation bonus. Giffels & Vallet, 
and Engineers, 308 W. 20th St., Hutch- Inc., 1000 Marquette Bldg., Detroit 26, 
inson, Kansas. Mich. 











SOFTON E 


Non-Combustible Acoustical Tile 
Ideal for HOSPITALS — SCHOOLS 


SOFTONE Acoustical units effectively absorb noise, reduce 
fire hazards, add richness and beauty to any room or cor- 
ridor, are inexpensively installed, safe and sanitary, easy to 
maintain, thoroughly insulate against heat and cold, have 
high light reflection value. 


Standard units are 12” x 12”, and 12” x 24”, 1” thick, 
factory painted sunny white. 


Ask For Descriptive Literature 


SOFTONE 


Acoustical and Insulation Division 
of Pressurelube, Inc. 


120 S. La Salle Street Chicago 3, Ill. 


*(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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NOTICE: Advertisements for this section must be 
dressed to Jobs and Men, C/O PROGRESSIVE ARCHr, 
TURE, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. : 
copy: accompanied by check or money order for ¢ 
will be accepted not later than the 10th of month », 
ceding publication. Insertions may not exceed 50 wo 


SMALL HOME DESIGNERS. Old ey 
lished firm wants services of designe 
and draftsmen. Permanent posit; 
for right men. Salary commensy 

with experience. Gordon-Van Tine 

Davenport, Iowa. 


SEVERAL ARCHITECTURAL DRAPTSup 
thoroughly experienced, able to prepg 
preliminaries, working drawings, 
familiar all phases architectural draf 
ing. Must think, draw, along mode 
trend. Work on postwar theaters 
diversified projects. Excellent op» 
tunity for permanent position. Wr 
education, experience, salary, to M. 
DeAngelis, R.A., 1404-1405 Temill 
Blidg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN, capable ¢ 
developing working drawings in sm 
office doing general practice. Good o 
portunity. Give full particulars, 
education, experience, and salary. Cla 
ence Warren Doll, A.I.A., Donnell Blig 
Mattoon, III. 


SENIOR DRAFTSMEN! California is ¢ 

ing you! Two or three thoroughly a 
perienced men ‘needed at once. Gi 

age, education, experience, availability 
minimum salary. Small office, pleasazi 
working conditions. General practia 
including commercial buildings, hosp 
tals, schools, libraries, churches, et 
Fred L. Swartz and William G. Hybe 

Architects, Rowell Bldg., Fresno, Cali 


THREE ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN 

quired immediately for work in youy 
progressive office. Top pay comme 
surate with ability. Can provide 
rate living quarters best residenti 
section. Write full particulars, giv 
education and experience. Edmund i 
Kuhlke, Campbell Bldg., Augusta, 


SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMA 
Permanent. For monumental and ée@ 
cational buildings. Able to handle wot 
ing drawings from preliminaries to 

completion. Childs & Smith, Archi 
430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ul, # 














Two ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN, ¢@] 
ble of producing complete wor 
drawings, with knowledge of comme 
cial and industrial work. Salary 
cording to ability to produce. Mid-So 
firm of architects. Give complete ! 
formation. Also INTERIOR STORE ! 
SIGNER with knowledge of merch 
ing by Mid-South firm establishing 
new department. Give full particuls! 
Splendid opportunity for respons? 
party. Box 228, PROGRESSIVE ARCH 
TURE, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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a No single feature can contribute more to the desirability 

ry. Clan of apartments than Modine Convector Radiation. 
- Tenants appreciate the modernly smart, unobtrusively 
attractive appearance of Modine Convectors, with 


a is call 
their space-saving compactness that gives a new 


ighly e 
il bility freedom in arranging furniture and drapes. 


a sie And the luxurious comfort of even-temperature heating! 
's, he — 
hes, 
- Hybe 


10, 


Made of copper, warm-up is faster . . . response to 
automatic control is quicker . . . fuel savings are greater. 
With individual damper control, tenant modulates 
: MEN temperature as desired. Easier and cheaper to install, 


in you 
omme Modines have the call for apartments everywhere. 
ide se 

sidenti SEND TODAY FOR CONVECTOR BULLETINS 
3, i 
mund § 
ista, Ui 


Look in your phone book for Modine represen- 
tative’s name ... “Where to Buy It” section. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1839 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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JOBS AND MEN 


(Continued from page 10) 


INTERIOR DESIGNER wanted by large 
New York firm of industrial designers. 
Must be top-notch, modern, with wide 
contacts and experience. Architectural 
background, knowledge of construction 
materials, textiles, and design essen- 
tial. Mature personality, capable of 
handling large contracts and clients, 
important. Salary high. Opportunity 
permanent. Box 229, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 








years: 


: DA 


Om A 4g 
Voushtasyhisi 


TOP-FLIGHT ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER 
for fine residence and office building 
work. State experience and salary ex- 
pected. Permanent job. Applicant must 
be requested to submit examples of per- 
sonal work. Box 234, PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, experi- 
enced in designing and detailing for 
commercial and industrial buildings. 
State experience and salary wanted. 
Opportunity with this firm is excellent 
if you desire to make connection. Box 


_ 235, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


SEVERAL GOOD ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MEN, familiar with preliminary layouts 


a: 


«<> 
aS, 


It Pays To Use 


PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 


It costs so little to seal all window and door frames 
in the average house with this superior calking 
material, and the benefits in better living conditions 
are so pronounced, there can be little reason not 
to calk with Pecora. 


For with Pecora you have a calking compound that * 
has been time tested for 38 years. It is impervious 

to heat, cold and moisture and will not dry out, 

crack or chip when properly applied. 


Here are the six important reasons why Pecora 
Calking Compound has been the favored product 
with leading architects and builders for so many 


@ FUEL SAVING 

@ FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS DRAFTS 
@ NO MOISTURE SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 
@ NO NEEDLESS DUST INFILTRATION 
* 
e 


BETTER TEMPERATURE CONTROL FOR 
AIR CONDITIONING 


BETTER OCCUPANCY CONDITIONS 


See SWEET’S for suggested- specifications, 
or write us for descriptive folders and 


IN 


SEDGLEY AVENUE & VENANGO STREET 
ROOF COATING © WATERPROOFING * DAMPPROOFING © SASH PUTTIES 


detailed information. 


T COMPANY. INC 
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PHILADELPHIA 40 PENNA 







































and working drawings on ap 
hotels and, commercial structures, 
salary for men familiar with tp; 
architecture. Steady employmen 
next two years. Cooperation and 
will be rewarded. Box 236, Prog 
ARCHITECTURE. 









COMBINED MECHANICAL AND Stapp 
AL -ENGINEER. Excellent opporty 
permanent position, good salary, » 
ant surroundings, Daytona Beach, } 
ida. Applicant required to plan 
supervise heating, plumbing, and ¢ 
trical installations as well as strug 
parts of buildings. Experience 
chitectural draftsman desirable by 
essential. State education, experi 
and salary. Box 237, PROGRESS 
CHITECTURE. 








JOBS WANTED 


POWER PLANT, HEATING, VENTILAT 
AIR CONDITIONING, AND REFRIG 
ENGINEERING AND DESIGN by 

ly competent and experienced engi 
ing free lance group. Inquiries 
Associated Engineers, Room 84 
Madison Ave., New York 17, NY. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER — Mee 
and Structural, with diversified 
ence in building industry including 
and reinforced concrete design, 
pressure heating systems, sup 
of construction, etc. Also special 
experience in industrial fire protect 
design, tests, water supply, sprit 
standpipe and hose systems, st 
reports, losses, and appraisals. Box 





PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. - 
Position wanted by woman, with | 
censed architect, particularly reside 
work. Mathematical major, gen 
business and complete architect High 


studied independently. Warm di 


if permanent. Answer this ad ony ays 

interested in aiding, not hindering, ¢ Oath 

didate for honest part in this profess sym 

Expenses requested as per prece figh 

reason. Box 239, PROGRESSIVE A® Trip 

TECTURE. : 

site 

ARCHITECT, 39, College graduate, * the | 

ing position, any location, leading bee 

partnership with well established the 

having opening for a practical desig trea 

Can handle projects from perspe® 

through working drawings. = 

years’ experience includes hospitals, resic 

leges, housing, schools, alterations. » ON 

istered four Eastern states, also N. 

R.B. Box 240, ProGREssIve ARCH = 

TURE, 

ARCHITECT-DESIGNER desires po 

with industrial organization, desi 

or architect. Specializes in pref 

cated house constructions, m 

plastics or architectural subjects 

teriors with murals, sculpture, 

ceramics. Versed in modern styles 

restoration of traditional styles. 
(Continued on page 14) = 











Tripler General Hospital, Island of Ochw, T. H. 
Architects and Engineers: York and Sawyer, 
New York, N. Y. 

Corps of Engineers: U.S. Army 
Mechanical Contractors: Cory-Joslin, San Francisco, 
California 


fegatu DRAINS AND INTERCEPTORS BY 


TRIPLER GENERAL HOSPITAL 
A DESIGN FOR LIVING 


High on the slopes of the Koolau mountain 
range, near Honolulu, on the island of 
Oahu lies a new monument... a shining 
symbol of America's appreciation to the 
fighting men and women of her armies... 
Tripler General Hospital. Here, upon a 
site having a wide magnificient view of 
the Pacific Ocean, hospital facilities have 
been planned and created in keeping with 
the very latest developments on the 
treatment of the sick and injured. In sur- 
roundings more suggestive of a modern 
tesidential community than of a hospital, 





Main hospital building has a 
1500 bed capacity. Nurses’ 
quarters, patient's recrea- 
tion building, a post ex- 
change, gymnasium, theatre, 
chapel and research labo- 
ratory. Construction is rein- 
forced concrete, designed 
to be earthquake resistant 
and building arrangement 
provides for receiving maxi- 
mum benefit from sunlight. 





every patient will find a chance for com- 
plete recovery given impetus by modern 
medical science and nurtured by the de- 
lightful climate and beautiful locale of 
Hawaii. Tripler General Hospital, in con- 
struction and facilities provided is a model 
of perfection for the care and rehabilita- 
tion of the ill and wounded. Throughout the 
many buildings comprising this truly great 
project, you will find Josam drains and 
interceptors...evidence again that Josam 
products measure up to the highest stand- 
ards of quality everywhere in the world. 


ONE ACHIEVEMENT DESERVES ANOTHER...TO BE SURE, PUT JOSAM ON THE JOB 








Representatives in all Principal Cities 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Loecatve Offices, 383 Empire Bidg., Cleveland 14,0. © Manutactaring Division, Michigan Cty, id. 


JOSAM-PACIFIC CO., 765 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California — West Coast Distributors 





EMPIRE BRASS COMPANY, LTD., London, Ontario — Conodian Distributors 
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AUTH 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


SYSTEMS wou avaclalle 


TO KEEP SCHOOLS RUNNING SMOOTHLY 


Class is “in session’ automatically as Auth 
bells and buzzers resound throughout the 
school promptly at nine. All through the day, 
the Auth clock system calls classes, recess 
periods, assemblies, etc. — always right on 
time with Telechron dependability. 


In other ways, too, Auth keeps schools run- 
ning smoothly. Intercom phone systems — 
noted for their simplicity—are available for all 
communication requirements. Auth fire alarm 
systems are available to meet any state regu- 
lations for schools with the utmost in safety. 


Every detail of Auth signaling devices means 
longer life, greater mechanical strength, 
beauty both in architecture and tone, and 
easy installation. 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Auth program clock systems and elapsed time 
indicators are ideal for industry. Also, look to 
Auth for supervisory alarm panels and a com- 
plete line of bells, chimes, buzzers, horns and 
telephones. 


AUTH ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 


422 EAST 


S3rd STREET NEW 





1892 


iS: 
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JOBS AND MEN 


(Continued from page 12) 


tensive experience here and abroad ) 
training craftsmen and workmen. Bq 
241, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER. B.S. in Ard 
tecture, 1943. Experience in industry 
engineering research and productiq 
methods; machine shop work; draft 
ing (architectural and machine tj 
design). Training in radio, photogn 
phy, and plastics. Veteran. Sign 
Corps repairman, two years; maste 
gunner, anti-aircraft. Available in My. 
Box 242, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 


GRADUATE ARCHITECT. Five years’ draft 
ing and ten years’ independent practig 
New York City on varied high-clay 
work; four years’ construction fidi: 
three years’ responsible executive pos. 
tion Navy Engineering Dept. Desiry 
position requiring experience and nr 
sponsibility in architectural or gener 
construction field in southern New Eng. 
land. Box 243. PROGRESSIVE ARCHITi. 
TURE. 


NOTICES 


CARROLL & DAEUBLE, Architects, a. 
nounce the opening of offices in Suit 
355-57-59 First National Bank Bldg, 
El Paso, Texas. -. 


RAYMOND A. COOLIDGE, Architect, a- 
nounces the opening of his office at 6H) 
New England Bldg., Topeka, Kansas 
after three and a half years with th 
War Department. 


WILLIAM DAVIES EVE and HENRY Lé¥- 
REY STULB announce the formation 
the firm Eve & STuLs, Architects 
Masonic Bldg., Augusta, Ga. 


HERMAN M. SOHN and MARTYN N. Ws 
TON announce merging their arthi- 
tectural practice under the firm named 
SoHN & WESTON, Architects, 44 Cour 
St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


W. F. Ruck, Architect, announces th 
reopening of his office at 940 S. Figuers 
St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Max SIEGEL, Engineer, and Harry F. 
GREEN, Architect, are now asso¢ti 
in professional practice as Siseet é 
GREEN, 1841 Broadway, New York 2, 
se 3 


JAMES H. MACNAUGHTON announces his 
resignation from the New England Div 
sion Corps of Engineers of the Wa 
Department and is resuming the pra 
tice of architecture and engineering # 
69 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ApotPH Stupiy, 40 E. 49th St., Nee 
York, N. Y., having been honorably d+ 
charged from the Army, has resumé 
his practice in all branches of commer 
cial photography. 


THE CiT1zENs’ Housinc Counc # 
New York, Inc., is now located # 
Willkie Memorial Bldg., 20 W. 40th St 
New York 18, N. Y. 











“js” ad 


Over 90 years of successful roofing experi- 
ence has demonstrated the sound value of 
the gravel or slag wearing surface of a 
Barrett Specification” Roof. 


1-It holds in place the heavy poured 
(not mopped) top coat of coal-tar pitch— 
providing a doubly thick waterproof cover- 


ing. 


2-It provides protection against the sun’s 
actinic rays which otherwise dry out the 
essential oils of the bitumen. 


c°o “e 
Livi . 3-It protects the roof against mechanical 


I, Lite, damage, hail and wind, wear and tear. 


4-It interposes a surface of fireproof rock 


‘between the building and flying embers— 


makes a roof that carries Fire Underwriters’ 
Class A Rating. 


‘TE Turtic lives under the same roof for about 

200 years with nary a drop of unwanted rainwater 
ever seeping into his house. Mother Nature solved 
his roofing problem for keeps. She gave him an 
armored wearing surface. 


To provide:the same measure of protection 
building. structures, architects rely upon the 
Barrett Specification* Roof, with its armored 
wearing surface of gravel or slag. 

Built up of alternate layers of coal-tar pitch 
and felt, topped with a heavy pouring of pitch to 
hold the gravel or slag wearing surface in 
place, it is the strongest, longest-lasting built-up 
roof made—waterproof, sun-resistant, fire-safe and 
armored against mechanical damage. No wonder 
it can be bonded against repair and maintenance 
expense for 20 years. 

Many of America’s most famous buildings 
are Barrett Specification Roofed. You can do your 
clients no greater service than to specify 
this roof on the buildings you design. 


,% THE BARRETT DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Avenve Birmingham 
Chicago 23, til. Alabama 


in Canada: The Barrett Company, Ud., 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
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THIS MONTH 





ANGELO GHIO CORRUBIA JOSEPH DENIS MURPHY DR. A. J. SIGNORELLI 


RITA DAVIDSON WILLIAM SMULL 











|NEXT MONTH 


@ Our April issue will present the results of two important com- 
petitions: the Smith College Dormitory Competition, sponsored by 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE and the Museum of Modern Art, and 
the PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE-Rich’s, Inc. Competition for the De- 
sign of a Realistic House for Georgia. The reports of the respective 
Juries will be published with the winning designs. In the case of 
the dormitory competition, the three prize-winning designs will be 
shown in detail. From the small house competition, all of the thirty 
drawings awarded prizes and mention will be reproduced. 
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Planning of Faith Hospital, 

in this issue, is by JOSEF 
MURPHY, architect, and 
GHIO CORRUBIA, associa 
Louis, Missouri, who are she 
with the director of the hog 
A. J. SIGNORELLI. The archi 
conducted a general practie 

Louis since 1935, and also hag 
architectural design and city play 
at Washington University, where 
associate professor of architecture. 
received his education at ck 
College, M. I. T., Fontaineblean & 
of Fine Arts, and L’Ecole deg Re 
Arts, Paris—the last two as wi 
of a Fontainebleau Scholarship in| 
and the Paris Prize in 1935. Co 

whose early architectural training 
in the office of his father, the 
Angelo B. M. Corrubia, architect, i 
Louis, received his degree in archi 
ture from Washington University 
1943. He then worked for the 

Wright Corporation until he be 
associated with Murphy in the é& 
of Faith Hospital. That 


are S| 
The story of Bryn Gweled, a Pen 


vania community of houses in @ ity st 
contemporary manner, was brought 

us by RITA DAVIDSON and Wag “P& 
LIAM SMULL, already known to 
readers for their monthly review That 
umn on planning books and pampli appre 
Their work has always been col PP 
rative as they were married in HM fits by 
and started their studies in ard 


ture, engineering, planning, econ¢ possil 
and social sciences the following 
Smull, in addition to work as a dal That 


man for OWI and for Fellheime 
Wagner, architects, New York, gm %@nce 
attended Columbia Colleze, Tile.’ 
University, Harvard Graduate ™ 
of Design as a scholarship sti lower 
M. I. T., and American University. 


wife has studied at New York Us Her 
sity, where she received her B.! 
Economics, at Columbia Univealg who | 


where she will receive her M. f 
Public Law and Government; preter 
presently enrolled for a Ph. D. 9 @% ence ¢ 
gional Planning at Harvard, as #@ ah 
we know the only woman and Tile is 
scientist working for that degre 

addition to her reviews for po 


science and architectural public TH § 
Miss Davidson has worked as a A 
omist and analyst with public ag¢ sph 


and has instructed in governmet 
public administration at Ne# 
University, Wheaton College, 
Brooklyn College. 


The account of basic planning 
of land by this cooperative © 


(Continued on page 22) 


























That when you specify Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile, you ing, and better looking asphalt tile floors in the 


= f specifying a product built to the highest qual- _ buildings of their clients. 

a ef 

ses in @@ ity standards by a manufacturer with the longest The Tile-Tex Company, Inc. will continue to 
b y > ° 


ae experience record of any in the industry. : ; ‘ : 
and P y *y protect the architect and ‘his client with an in- 


revier @@ That when Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile is installed by _ telligent, aggressive research program devoted to 
pans approved Tile-Tex contractors, your client bene- product improvement. At all times, we welcome 
ied ‘in WM fits because the use of better asphalt tile makes _ constructive criticisms and suggestions from the 
econ possible better installation practice. architectural profession on the subject of product 


, ; ' : quality. 
as a inl That your client will benefit from lower mainte- : 


York, "ance costs per year because the better surface of 


» Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile means easier cleaning at 
ip swi lower cost. 

versity. 

=, Here are three tangible reasons why architects 
er Ds 


Unive Who have used large quantities of asphalt tile 
prefer Tile-Tex. They know from actual experi- 
.. D. 8 ence that the superior quality of Tile-Tex Asphalt 


and Tile is reflected in better wearing, better maintain- 





THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 
Asphalt Tile Mfr. Subsidiary of The Flintkote Company 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York City 


LOOK TO tle -@ex SH "26 


FOR THE BEST IN FLOORING 
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reveals that a number of architects 
have had a hand in the development of 
the village to date. One who has done 
a good many of the houses shown in 
this issue is ROBERT F. BISHOP, who 
tells us he “was spared a formal archi- 
tectural education.” After graduating 
with honors from Swarthmore College, 
he set about learning architecture, first 
working a year or so with a tradition- 
alist, and then hastening to Taliesin to 
become an apprentice of Frank Lloyd 
Wright for three years. Now a reg- 
istered architect experienced in house 
design, he holds to his “original con- 
viction of Wright’s significance .... 
only strengthened.” The war years he 
spent in industrial design, but found 
time to work with the people of Bryn 
Gweled. His picture may be found in 
the group shown on page 65. 





4 





PAUL BEIDLER 


Another architect of Bryn Gweled, 
whose respect for Wright has never 
abated since he studied at Taliesin, is 
PAUL BEIDLER, architect of six of 
the twelve houses at present built at 
Bryn Gweled. From his branch office 
in Sarasota, Florida, this (now) New 
York architect wrote to us about the 
Bryn Gweled houses: “Perhaps the 
yearning for country homes offers the 
last frontier for the individually de- 
signed one-family house. The require- 
ments of city dwellers will have to be 
fitted into the prefabricated house or 
the group housing unit, but there is 
no need and little possibility of mass 
uniformity in meeting the problems 
confronting the rural land holder. His 
two to twenty acres give him the priv- 
ilege of choosing a habitation molded 
to fit his own peculiarities and in- 
terests. 


“Working out the solution to the mul- 
tiple problems which beset the country 
dweller has always been a major in- 
terest of mine. In conferences I steered 
the subject away from esthetics to more 
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practical issues. In their eagerness to 
accept workable ideas to solve the 
knotty problems of the rural house- 
holder, my clients were usually per- 
suaded to discard any preconception of 
style. Consequently, I was able to work 
out a number of simple and genuine 
forms. In this I was ably assisted by 
WILLIAM LUNT, CORNELIUS BO- 
GERT, and WILLIAM COYLE, all of 
whom brought with them a devotion 
to their work.” 


He also explained that “sophistocated 
forms were avoided as being architec- 
tural and, although I am an architect, 
I think that architecture is something 
to be avoided in building.” His wide 
experience has included archeological 
work in the Near East, following his 
graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania. During vacations be- 
tween expeditions he worked in Europe 
with Le Corbusier and Jan Duiker of 
Amsterdam. He also worked on the 
Coast and in Honolulu before return- 
ing to Pennsylvania to practice archi- 
tecture. 





WALTER T. ROBINSON 


It happens that a third architect 
without formal training, WALTER 
THOMAS ROBINSON, has collab- 
orated on the “Bryn Gweled project. 
He acquired the equivalent of the usual 
college work through associations in 
architectural offices and the practical 
experience of eighteen years’ work 
with well-known architects and engi- 
neers—supplemented by evening and 
home study courses. After some years 
as chief draftsman for W. R. Morton 
Keast, architect of public buildings and 
housing developments, Robinson was 
employed on city and state planning 
projects, and since April, 1944, has 
been land planner (neighborhoods) 
with the Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission. 





















Photographs of the Bryn Gv 
and of the authors of the B 
story (page 64) were made 
LIS ANN DEARBORN, 

is known to our readers, 
pictured many of the most 
buildings and projects we 
tured during the past th 
(Her own picture here wa 
Nancy Clemens.) She is 
Seattle, where she attend 
then graduated with hono 
University of Washington, 
encouraged by her father v 
the “kind backer of all 
to study photography at t 
H. White School in New Yo 
return to Seattle she started: 
traiture and began a long 
with the Seattle Repertory 
where she served diligently a 


% PFS has fe eR ee 








PHYLLIS A. DEARBORN 


rapher and backstage wor 

time she taught photog 
studied some more at Co 
She had a good deal of worky 
ments, “most of it just kept i 
tographer up late.” For a Gi 
Pearl Harbor, she was busy ® 
photographer for Associated 5 
ers, Seattle, then had an opp 
to come to New York. It is ™ 
ambition to “do good architecturl 
tography for good architects, # 
ing wage, with enough time lef 
to do some creative projects a" 
Northwest, the American Indian 
N. W., people, and architecture 


The sculptor represented in this 
is HARRY MARINSKY, wi 
scholarships and awards in the 
Island School of Design and F 
stitute, and admits that he w# 
thing of a “greasy grind” but 
out that he “didn’t end up 


(Continued on page 24) 





WE CAN SAY 


Yoo: 


Yes . . . Von Duprin devices of genuine drop-forged 
bronze or brass are back . . . the finest Von Duprins we 
have ever offered . . . and the safest, surest, fastest fire 
and panic exit devices the world has seen. 

Deliveries are far behind the flood of orders, but pro- 
duction is being increased as fast as possible, and sub- 
stantial shipments are leaving the factory daily. Early 
orders will do much to insure getting the devices when 
needed. 


{. Fon Duprin 


’ ADT ADI ’ } 
' NWNE HAKUWAK ’ YAPULT)D 
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~~ When Time Means Money 


AIR EXPRESS EARNS 
ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 


22% slash in rates since 1943 
makes this fastest delivery service 
a better business buy than ever 


omething fast — to keep 
going and men at work, 
tomer or to get one* Mo 
you need “delivery speed = wie 
merchandise or - gman p - 
er happy: en u ' 
posse, 0 seg save time ( . —. 
ter of hours from coast-to-coast Riga 
the time you save means mo y . 
money that makes this fast- 
est delivery service earn 
its weight in gold! 


Do you need s 
your business 
to serve a cus 


i 
- 
{ 
5 
+i 


$i 
Shi3 


HERE'S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS (U.S. A.) 


AR 
MILES 


40 Ibs. 
Cents per tb. 


149 | $1.00 | $1.00) $1.00) $1.23 3.07 
349 | 1.02] 1.18) 230) 3.468 9.21 
549 | 107] 1.42/; 384] 6.14 15.35 
1049 | 1.17] 1.96) 7.68) 12.28 30.70 
2349 | 1.45| 3.53| 1745 | 28.24 70.61 
1.47 | 3.468] 18.42/ 29.47 73.68 


2 ths. | 5 tbs. | 25 Ibs./ 40 Ibs. 


Specity Air Express — Better Business Buy Than Ever 


Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight between principal U. S. 
towns and cities, with cost including special pick-up and delivery. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Fastest air-rail 
service to and from 23,000 off-airline points in the U. S. Service direct by 
air to and from scores of foreign countries in the world’s best planes — 
manned by the world’s best crews — giving the world’s best service. 












Write Today for new Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


\, Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
» “Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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(Continued from page 22) 
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HARRY MARIINSKY 


packages in Macy’s, which ought » 
upset some statistics that get bandied 
about.” He has been interested i 
sculpture as long as he can remembe, 
and worked at it busily from his cil 
hood in Providence, “happily unawar’ 
that he was an artist. At Pratt Inst: 
tute he decided to make a living wit 
commercial work so that he could afforl 
to devote his “other time” to md 
superior undertakings as the wor 
shown in this issue. It is significat 
that he values the contacts and know: 
edge of people gained through mage 
zine layouts, book illustrativss, 
commercial art—the last so good thi 
he was awarded a Medal for Merit # 
last year’s Art Directors’ show. lt 
also has exhibited his water con 
oils, and sculpture. Of his indictmat 
of war, shown on pages 62 and & 
he tells us: 


“When I conceived this sculpture i 
wasn’t with any thought of a w 
memorial. I have seen too many m 
morials that said nothing but that i 
was ‘bad’ sculpture and that men som 
times wore uniforms. As for 
listing’ memorials, they seem but 
shoddy way for conscience-sal ving. 4 
only thought and hope when I pm 
duced this work was that it would 
could do something to bring 
more forcefully and decisively 4 
war has no glamour, is horrible ™ 
frightful, destructive and negative, 
that we have got the positive answe? 
and must use it.” 


The Mobilar system of consti 
described in this issue was devised 
years ago by KONRAD WACHSMA™: 
while he was practicing architecture 
Paris—after extensive design ands 
tural experience in Germany, !# 
Spain, and France. He worked if 


(Continued on page 26) 
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John McShain, Inc., Philadelphia, Po., Builder 
Insulating Concrete Corp., Washington, D.C., Sub-Contraoctor 
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= 27 e > A: Built-up Roofing over entire job 
eee B: Zonolite insulating Concrete Roof Fill 


C: Concrete Roof Deck 
ZONOLITE Insulating Concrete Roofs are 
Permanent... Rotproof..Fireproof.. Lightweight | (=. RATER RRA 


dustrial buildings, office buildings, SS et rts (a a te 
stores—schools and institutions— cay Te . 



































pture it This wide-spreading new Navy Of- 
a fice Building has three bays (834’ x 


any mt 61’, 638’ x 61’ and 442’ x 61’) with 
t that" = Zonolite Concrete laid over Steel-tex. 
en some Zonolite Concrete Aggregate, a light- 


oF weight, fireproof, permanent insula- 
i tion, was chosen to help speed the 


I roof construction. 

n , 

_ More and more architects are spec- 
ifying Zonolite Concrete roofs for 
America’s leading corporations—in- 






hotels and apartments. 

Zonolite Concrete insulates against 
heat,coldand sound. It is easily formed 
into cants, saddles and slopes to give 
proper roof drainage. Coupon below 
will bring all details of what Zonolite 
Concrete is (with complete physical 
properties) and how used (full illus- 


trations and drawings). 


DETAILS OF TYPICAL ZONOLITE 
ROOF CONSTRUCTION 


While the Navy Building, shown 
above, has Zonolite Concrete laid 
over Steel-tex, many types of build- 
ings have Zonolite Roofs con- 
structed as in diagram. 








UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO., Dept. PP-36, 135 S. Lo Salle St., Chicago 3, tll. 
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ll FOO TRA ak ble 7  e 


, i UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO. 

: PP.36, 135 S. La Salle St , Chicago 3, IIL. 
Gentlemen: Please send me © 86-page manual on Zonolite Concrete 
Also literature on Zonolite ster ae Gente Fill Insulation. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


youth in Germany as a cabinetmaker, 
carpenter, and bricklayer. He gained 
his architectural education working in 
offices, then as a Master Student under 
Poelzig at the Berlin Academy of Art. 
His familiarity with prefabrication and 
standardization of structural parts 
dates from three years spent as chief 
architect for Christoph & Unmack, then 
world’s largest prefabricators of houses, 
camps, hospitals, barracks, ete. Going 
into practice for himself, he continued 
his modular experiments and designed 


many structures, but his work was in 
several instances halted by outbreak of 
wars. After he conceived the Mobilar 
system, its development was shelved 
until he had served in the French Army 
against Germany, then, after demobili- 
zation, managed to get to the United 
States. He was first associated with 
Walter Gropius—with whom he devel- 
oped the “packaged building,” described 
in the April 1943 issue of The New 
Pencil Points. This standardized system 
now is entering production at the Gen- 
eral Panel Corp., which he founded in 
1942, and of which he became president 
this year. Meantime, he formed a part- 
nership with Albert and Charles Wohl- 
stetter to perfect his Mobilar struc- 
tures. 
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REFRIGERATION 
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COLD WATER 
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EQUIPMENT 


To help you Plan every... 
AIR CONDITIONING JOB 


@4As in the past, engineers, architects 
and contractors today look to usAIRco 
for the right equipment for each job. 
Whether it be an economical washed- 
air cooling system, a cold water unit for 
deep well operation, or a refrigeration 
system for complete air cooling and de- 
humidification, there’s a usAIRco sys- 
tem engineered for your job. Year ’round 
air conditioning is also available, cooling 
in the summer and heating in the winter. 
usAIRco systems are designed for 
‘“‘packaged”’ installations, central station 
systems, or remote type units. Auxiliary 
equipment such as unit. heaters, heat 
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coils, centrifugal blowers, fans, evapora- 
tive condensers provide you with com- 
plete system responsibility. It will pay 
you to get in touch with your usAIRco 
representative . . . take advantage of 
specialized experience and engineering 
leadership. 


Factory Representatives 
in Principal Cities 








United States 
Air Conditioning 
Corporation 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








KONRAD WACHSMANN 


An exhibition of the Mobilar 
was on view last month at the 
of Modern Art in New York, 
half-inch scale model of an 
hangar of this revolutionary type 
construction was dramatically 
played. There were also drawings 
plaining the details of this 


Names of the winners of the PROG 
ARCHITECTURE-Rich’s. Inc. chit 
Competition—A Realistic House for a 
in Georgia—were announced just as we 
to press this month. 


First prize went to Hugh Stubbing, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, who 
won an honorable mention. Other 
winners were: Second prize— 
Balharrie, Ottawa, Canada; Third 
—Harold Calhoun, Houston, 
Fourth prize—Walter Preston 
Birmingham, Michigan, and 
Weber, Huntington Woods, M 
Special Georgia Prize and he 
mention—William Ewart Willner, 
lanta, Georgia. 


Honorable mention also went 
Wilmer Heery, Athens, Georgia; 
Salerno, New York, New York; 
Barry, Cambridge, Massachusetts; { 
Lyle Reynolds Wheeler, West Les 
geles, California; James W. 
Portsmouth, Virginia; Barbara 
William Pfouts, Pittsburgh, 
sylvania; John Hironimus, 
Heights, Long Island, New ¥ 
Phyllis Hoffzimer, Brooklyn, New! 
J. Floyd Yewell, New York, New? 
Lt. David M. Leaf, Ft. Belvoir, 
ginia; Mrs. Jean W. Deyoe, M 
Kansas, and John F. Granstedt, 
City, Missouri; Richard R. 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone; 

O. Davis, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia; L 
Pei, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 0 
H. Manny, Jr., Michigan City, nam 
Bill Atkinson, Bloomfield Hills, ™ 
gan; Robert L. Albert, Arlingtem 
ginia; George Matsumoto d 
Obata, Bloomfield Hills, Micm 
David G. Murray, Tulsa, Oki 
Roland K. Kuechle, Oakland, 
nia; Joseph Elliott Phillips, ¢ 
lanta, Georgia; Charles D. © 
Chicago, Illinois.  & 





A HOME FOR THE UNO 


Now that the question of a permanent home for the United Nations Or- 
ganization has burst, literally in our own back yard (we live only a few 
miles from the favored site), we are more than ever conscious of the 
urgency of having the establishment properly designed by the most com- 
petent architect (or architects) that can be found in the world. 


Surely, here is the most challenging architectural opportunity in all 
modern history. We cannot conceive of any disagreement on the point 
that the scheme for the United Nations Organization headquarters, both 
in general plan and in detail, must be the absolute best that the greatest 
architectural talents of our times can produce. But how can this laudable 
objective be attained? 


To us it seems that the only practical and logical answer is an inter- 
national architectural competition such as has already been talked of 
privately within A.].A. councils and is now publicly proposed by the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 


Even though the UNO establishment is to be in the United States, we must 
recognize that every one of the United Nations has a stake in the success 
of the organization and an interest in the determination of its physical 
environment. Also, since architecture is in a sense an international lan- 
guage, we should be willing to acknowledge the presence of a number of 
great architects in other countries, and we should be eager to set up the 
best we have to offer to be judged against the best that they can devise. 


Manifestly, the holding of a competition presents many difficulties, not 
the least of which is to determine upon a competent jury to decide the 
results and a professional adviser and technical committee of sufficient 
caliber to write an adequate program. We believe, however, that these 
difficulties can be surmounted and we feel that the advantages of the 
competition method are so great as to warrant the attempt to surmount 
them. 


One idea that has been proposed is to ask each Nation to designate a 
limited number of its top-flight architects to enter a single-stage inter- 
national competition. How to pick its entrants would be left to each 
country to determine for itself. They could be chosen by national compe- 
tition or elected by their fellow architects or selected by the heads of 
governments—whatever was considered appropriate. Then, in the final 
world-wide competition, every country would be on an equal footing and 
the total number of designs to be considered by the jury would be held to 
a reasonable number that would not be overpowering. 


There are, undoubtedly, a variety of ways in which a competition could 
be set up, and since the question is of great moment to a large number 
of architects, we invite as many suggestions as our readers may be moved 
to send us. What do you think should be done? 


While we wait for your recommendations, we are seeking active support 
for the competition idea among the leading professional journals of the 
world and among the professional bodies in every country. We think it is 


the only fair solution. 









FAITH HOSPI 
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An Outstanding Example 





of Sound Basic Planning 








The Faith Hospital project, as presented here, is 





a highly rational instance of over-all organization 
















of a health-care facility, rather than a study of 


specific details. Sufficient space for the various 





departments, based on present day hospital-plan- he in 
ning standards, has been allocated. The precise Fes: 
is 


breakdown of these functional areas, however, has JOSEPH DENIS MURPHY, Architect br. Sj 
yet to go forward. This gives us and the reader a ping | 
unique opportunity for a clear view of funda- ANGELO G. CORRUBIA, Associate +: 
mentals, without being confused by minutiae. | hould 
No hospital—no building of any type, indeed— DR. A.) a a 
can be any better than its basic organization per- nd ex 
mits. And, in our opinion, the preliminary plan- he ar 
ning of Faith Hospital; the interrelationship of in 
departments, both horizontally and vertically; ents’ } 





and the intelligent application of contemporary bean 
materials, techniques, and structural systems con- om t 






stitute a notable achievement. 
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he invariable criterion used in the hospital design 
) date is the well-being of the individual patient. 
his humanitarian point of departure is based on 
yr. Signorelli’s conviction that the patient’s well- 
ting is the most important factor in his recovery. 
nthe preliminary program, the ideal is summarized 
y the statement: “All functions of the hospital plan 
hould be so related that each individual patient re- 
‘ives the maximum care, service, comfort and tran- 
ility with the minimum of friction, duplication, 
nd expense.” 


he architectural expression of this ideal, as shown 
h the color reproductions and subsequent details 
hd plans, includes the southern orientation of pa- 
ents’ rooms, the resultant “solar wall” of the struc- 
re, and the relegation of service and operating 
boms to the north side of the building, separated 
om the patients’ rooms by both corridors and 
oustical treatment. 


BACKGROUND 


The new Faith Hospital (125 beds; 40 bassinets) is 
a product of a proposed expansion program. The 
old 40-bed hospital, taken over in 1937 by Dr. Sig- 
norelli (the Medical Director) and a group of doc- 
tors, has not only weathered a depression and the 
war, but in its constantly expanding work, it has 
proved the need for an enlarged and thoroughly 
up-to-date institution. Like the older hospital, the 
new one is to be non-profit, non-sectarian, and op- 
erated by the more than 100 physicians and surgeons 
on its staff. 


A two-acre rectangular site, with 165-foot frontage 
facing west on an important artery of the city and a 
depth of 542 feet, has already been purchased. The 
land was selected for its central location with respect 
to both the city of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 
Bordering the property on the south is an orphan- 
age, a large, park-like tract which promises to re- 
main in this pleasant condition permanently. 
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PROGRESSIVE MEDICINE—PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE EP 


Dr. Signorelii’s thinking on the relationship between A survey by the American Hospital Association fn@Pontin 
medical advance and modern hospital planning that approximately 80 percent of the hospitals ifreatm 
served as a guide to the architects of the new Faith this country have an average daily census of lind q 
Hospital, and it could with equal profit influence any than 100 patients. Dr. Signorelli, therefore, argu@jrchite 
hospital-design problem. that administrators and architects should conceheir y 


For hospital patients to gain the full advantage of trate on better solutions for hospitals of this sijpatient 


advanced techniques of medicine, surgery, and sci- 

ence, Dr. Signorelli contends, use must be made of __ Editorial Note: A companion fact shows that in % 

new techniques in the planning and construction of 80 percent of hospital structures is contained only/ 

the hospitals themselves. In fact, he states that, in to 30 percent of the total hospital beds. From this, ¢ 

the past few years, the increased joining of modern should judge, the trend has been toward fewer, la% 
hospital efficiency with contemporary treatment hospitals where more costly services could be justité 
methods “has reduced the average length of stay in Though, ideally, this might eventually solve the» 
hospitals by more than one-half.” He predicts that in city hospital problem, in more rural areas—and ¢¥# 

the years ahead, in order to limit or reduce the rising _ still, in large cities, as witness the Faith Hospital pro# 

cost of hospital care and to meet the demand for the _for St. Louis—there is need for the efficient smaller “All of 
more advanced curative techniques made possible The Faith Hospital plans indicate what is probably patient 
by ever-improving methods of diagnosis and treat- greatest hope of solution—a design that concent@Rdditio; 
ment, “many hospitals will have to replace their on essentials and eliminates the “gold plate; a Pagpalesce; 
present deteriorating structures and equipment.” that will help shorten the patient's hospital stay. bperate. 
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OTs s = HOS PITAL 


JOSEPH DENIS MURPHY, Architect 
ANGELO G. CORRUBIA, Associate 


74.5° maximum angle of 
sunlight on JUNE 21 





UME 


the sun is at an angle of 74.5° (maxi- 
on June 21), the “solar wall” screens 
rooms from sunlight, eliminating “78 per- 
in the solar radiation which might be 
itted through the window from direct 


EALTH-GIVING ARCHITECTURE 


ontinuing his discussion of hospitals and the new (and) the convalescent, in turn, is benefited by being 
reatment methods that permit earlier ambulation removed from the atmosphere of tension and appre- 
nd quicker discharge, Dr. Signorelli lists a few hension that necessarily surrounds the acutely ill 
rchitectural improvements which assist doctors in ... The convalescent then requires less intensive 
heir work and help the convalescent and ambulatory treatment and feels better. The psychological factor 
patient toward total recovery : in these cases is tremendous.” 
He also pleads for various design devices “that help 
the patient help himself’—such things as ramps in 
- Large windows, to allow more sunlight in every _ place of stairs, where possible, and rails along the 
patient’s room; the advantages of solar warmth. _walls of halls and in rest rooms. Nor does he overlook 
. Soundproofing to decrease the annoyance result- the increased efficiency to be gained by centraliza- 
ing from hospital movement and traffic. tion of supply and service systems. By these and 
similar planning features, “the expensive machinery 
and personnel can be used chiefly in the first few 
days of acute illness or surgery. The capacity of the 


- Acheery, warm atmosphere; color. 


Air conditioning ; newer forms of panel heating; 
air sterilization; improved call systems. 


All of these, the doctor says, “aid in giving the hospital will be increased without any additional 
patient greater sense of security and comfort.” In beds or equipment.” 

ddition, he recommends provision of special con- The basic plans for the new Faith Hospital are a 
alescent units, so that “the acutely ill and recently full-scale demonstration of how progressive design 
erated cases can be given the maximum care... can achieve most, if not all, of these goals. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL PATIENT'S ROOM 


Since the well-being of the patient is the chief refer- 
ence point in the design of Faith Hospital, it is not 
surprising that the individual room received ex- 
ceptional study and is, in fact, a major determinant 
in the design of the building as a whole. 


Oriented along the southern wall of the hospital, 
these full-windowed rooms are bordered on the out- 
side by projecting hoods or balconies of a depth such 
that they screen out the sun in summer and provide 
maximum penetration in winter. In addition, these 
balconies serve as platforms for window cleaning. 


For the patient’s privacy, a roll-up screen is pro- 
vided that may be raised from the sill to any desired 
height, including complete coverage of the window. 
As shown in the cut-away drawing, this is designed 
integrally with the sill and the furred-out space be- 
neath that allows for recessing of a heating unit 
(see discussion of heating and air conditioning, 
Page 61). 


The typical double room is 13 feet by 15 feet in area, 
with the long dimension (3 times a 5-foot module) 
parallel with the window. Beds are placed at op- 
posite ends of the room, instead of alongside, and the 
length of the room permits temporary screening be- 
tween them. This bed placement further means that 
each is the same distance from the window, and 
neither patient has the more favorable view. 


Window glazing is double-layer, insulating glass. 
John D. Falvey, consulting engineer, reports the ad- 
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vantages gained over ordinary single glazing. 
coefficient of transmission, using “¥-inch panes: 
14-inch air space, is .62 Btu per square foot x 
degree difference, whereas 1-inch-thick single gi 
ing has a coefficient of 1.1. The lower conductivi 
. will require less radiation [about 20 percent! 
the typical room], with a saving in the first cost¢ 
the heating system as well as in the fuel cost.” 


Should the rooms be air conditioned in summer | 
is contemplated), “the low heat transmission ' 
result in a smaller air-conditioning plant—a savill 
in installation, operation, and maintenance.” 


“We have disregarded the sun effect,” Mr. Falr 
says, “assuming that the balconies or projectiil 
will be installed in such a manner that the dir 
sun effect on the glass will be minimized in summet. 


For night lighting, no final decision has been maé 
The architects know there will be no ceiling fixturé 
and they hope to develop “a lighting source belil 
each patient’s bed designed in such a way thatif® 
patient is lying down, only the wall behind i 
would be illuminated; if the patient is sitting 
the wall behind him and a portion of the cell 
would be illuminated.” To achieve this flexibilit 
they are speculating about some sort of fixture 4 
is “movable vertically.” 


Every room is within 100 feet of the nurses’ stati 
and each has access to a toilet room with bed g: 
units, as shown on the diagrammatic floor pla”. 


ilitie: 
ener 
















BASIC ORGANIZATION 


4s has already been pointed out, the basic horizontal 
prganization of the building consists of placement 
f patients’ rooms on the south, corridors and service 
ooms in the center, and other service and operating 
coms to the north. A ground-floor projection to the 
outh contains the outpatient department, and this 
s reached along a covered walk without inter- 
erence with the main entrance to the hospital. Pa- 
ients and guests enter at the west end of the main 
block beneath a broad, sheltered area formed by the 
antilevered overhang of the upper floors. The ambu- 
ance entrance (see plans) is at the rear of the 
building, out of sight of patients’ rooms; and both 
taff and service entrances occur on the east, the 
atter being a ramp from the ground level to the 
basement. 














ertically, the organization of the building is as 
ollows: the basement houses storage, food prepara- 
ion, and laundry, in addition to the mechanical 
lant and attendant offices. The ground floor in- 
ludes all administrative offices, the outpatient de- 


‘ing. 
panes 


— é artment, X-ray department, and emergency fa- 
‘da ctivi ilities; the second and third floors are surgical and 


erat | eneral-hospital floors, including patients’ rooms, 
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FAITH HOSPITAL 


JOSEPH DENIS MURPHY, Architect 
ANGELO G. CORRUBIA, Associate 


and services. On the second floor are the operating 
rooms, and a pediatrics department is tentatively 
planned for the third floor. 


The fourth floor is entirely devoted to maternity, and 
consists of patients’ rooms, services, delivery rooms, 
and a nursery. The fifth floor is the convalescent 
area which Dr. Signorelli considers so vital to effi- 
cient hospital operation. Here recovering patients 
are moved and have the open roof as well as rooms 
with private terraces to enjoy. 


PROPOSED STRUCTURAL SYSTEM 


The present plan is to use reinforced concrete con- 
struction up to the second-floor slab, with a struc- 
tural-steel frame above; columns will occur at 5-foot 
spacing on exterior walls, this dimension becoming 
the module for window sizes and the length of rooms. 
The projecting hoods or balconies are to be of archi- 
tectural concrete; sills, copings, and incidental trim, 
limestone. Since St. Louis is a brick center, the de- 
sign calls for a local, light red brick to be used on 
exterior wall surfaces. Sash and frames will be 
either aluminum or steel. 
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BASEMENT SUPPLIES, SERVICE 


Centralized control of all deliveries is - RECEIVING OF ALL SUPPLIES. 
desirable but, in this porticuler plan, . CENTRAL STORAGE: central oxygen unit: surgical and medicinal storage, preparii 
question arises as to location of food ie ie 

. A cleaning and sterilizing; office. 
storage space near active hub of circula- 


tion. Architects are now studying feasi- ae : yes , 
bility of locating food delivery and storage . FOOD PREPARATION: stcrase; preparation; cooking; service; dishwashing; sterilizs 


at east end of kitchen area. With this 


one exception, control end traffic flow . LAUNDRY AND LINEN SUPPLY: receiving; cleaning; sterilizing; storage; office. 
to separate areas and to vertical distri- 


bution appear excellent. . MECHANICAL PLANT: heating and air conditioning equipment; water; maintenm 


office; help’s dining rooms. 


FLOOR PLANS 


An extensive survey into space requirements for the At the end of the portion on space needs for servi 
various departments and subdivisions, based on a areas are the following pertinent items: “Central 
compilation of data about hospitals of similar scope, zation of services. Minimum and direct circulatit 
preceded actual planning of the Faith Hospital. The mechanical plant accounts for about 30 pert 
These data are organized into a “preliminary pro-° of initial building cost.” 

gram,” consisting of a definition of the five main 
divisions — administration, service, nursing units, 
surgical, and outpatient—followed up by a minute 
listing of square footage needed, plus notations as to 
special equipment or planning elements. 


Significant footnotes, in character much like pen- In addition to the studied consideration given ! 
ciled notations on the backs of envelopes, occur individual patient’s room, which we have alfe 
throughout the program. Typical are: “Adminis- explored, there are several basic plan elements 

trative areas perform double function; first, the relationships which determined the developmett 
patient’s or visitor’s introduction to the hospital; the diagrammatic floor layouts shown on these # 
second, an efficient control of plant and activities.” subsequent pages. 


And again, concerning sound control: “Acoustié 
treatment to provide 75 percent absorption, parte 
larly in corridors, diet kitchen, nurses’ stati 
toilets.” 
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RST FLOOR ADMINISTRATION 
xcellent separation of departments and 1. LOBBY AND BUSINESS: information 
>, preparaiagmmetrances— main lobby, outpatient de- 


nt, emergency (at rear) and ramp 2. OUTPATIENT DEPARTMENT: waiting : idministration office; social service office; 
basement services. OPD occupies all medical records; consultation office; examination rooms; dressing alcoves; treatment 
no: sterilimmpece within the south wing numbered rooms. 
2” Pharmacy would be located at point 
» the west) where OPD wing and main 3. ADMINISTRATION: director's office; secretary; board room; staff lounge and lockers; 
office. ok of building meet, accessible to nurses’ lounge and lockers; registrar; special nurses’ lockers; priest's or minister's room; 
main lobby and OPD. auditorium (50 seats). 
> mainiena 
4. X-RAY AND EMERGENCY: ind treatment; ambulance entrance; bath and 
toilet; X-ray room and services; | tystocopy; splint and fracture room; dark 
room; autopsy room; utility and sterilizing. 
ERVICES ENTRANCE HALL 


for sé 
“Central 
circulatio 
30 perce 













trooms by corridors, the rooms are well insulated 
Mm Noise and activity of the service elements. 


** Aco 
on, parle 
s’ stati 


eral departments on the upper floors. 


riven tot 1) 

ave aire MINISTRATION 

emen Ministrative offices are located on the first floor, 
2lopment 


ms on the floors above. 


business office; cashier; records; pharmacy. 


ll services are centralized and coordinated with The foyer or lobby is designed much as an attractive 
€ vertical circulation. Since all services and op- entrance to a hotel, completely separated from the 
ating rooms are on the north and divided from administration and services. 


' OPERATING ROOMS 
supplies are received at a central platform in Operating rooms are all in a win : 
Bo : : g on the north side 
e basement, distributed directly to the three major of the building. The principal operating rooms are 


rvices : food, linen, surgical. From these services, on the second floor, along with rooms for the more 
Y are then distributed directly upward to the critical surgical patients. 


Emergency, operating, and X-ray rooms occur on 
the first floor. 


‘ween the central storage and supply areas in the Additional information and evaluations are given in 
n these ag*™ent and the patients’ rooms and operating the paragraphs accompanying the schematic plans 
shown on these and following pages. 


WB SBESer ae 
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FOURTH FLOOR 


Narrow shape of main building, with all - ROOMS (30 TO 35 BEDS): 4 private; 4 private (possible double); 9 double; 1 was 
patients’ rooms on the south, is due to toilet and bedpan units between rooms. 

architects’ wish to keep major mass as far 

to north of lot as possible, giving maxi- . SERVICES: nurses’ station; chair closet; supply closet; linen storage; housemai# 
mum open ground area toward the south. closet; utility and sterilizing; diet kitchen; treatment and dressing. 

Note location of nurses’ station (at right 

of passage to delivery area). As on all . DELIVERY: 2 labor rooms; utility; 2 delivery rooms; sterilizing; scrub-up; nurses’ wat 
other floors, no patient's room is more room; lockers and storage. 


than 100 feet away. 
. NURSERY: space for 20 beds; isolation; bath; formula. 














SECOND and THIRD FLOORS SURGICAL AND GENERAL 


Circular end of northerly unit (on second a; ROOMS PER FLOOR (30 TO 35 BEDS): 4 private; 4 private (possible double); 
floor) indicates possibility of incorporating 1 ward; toilet and bedpan units between rooms. 


a round operating room, but “the pros and 
cons are still being weighed.” At present, . SERVICES PER FLOOR: nurses’ station; chair closet; supply closet; linen stora 


west wall of building nearest street is maids’ closet; utility and sterilizing; diet kitchen; treatment and dressing. 


blank, partly to screen hot west light, 
partly for appearances’ sake—"a solid . OPERATING (SECOND FLOOR ONLY): two major operating rooms; minor ope 


vertical mass with which to complement room; sterilizing; scrub-up; utility; instruments; nurses’ workroom; anesthetizing; #* 


the horizontal voids and solids.” However, equipment storage. 


further study may introduce some open- 
ings, both here and in the north and south 4. (THIRD FLOOR ONLY). Undetermined—pediatrics, physical therapy or? 


walls of ward. 
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FLOOR CONVALESCENT 

this floor, the doctors feel that “some 1. ROOMS (14 TO 17 BEDS): 2 private; 2 private (possible double); 3 double; | ward. 
the services of the usual nursing unit 
Id be eliminated at a saving in cost 2. SERVICES: Nurses’ station; supply closet, linen storage; housemaids’ closet; diet kitchen; 


the hospital and the patient.” This 

narated convalescent floor is also con- 

Jered for its beneficial psychological 3. 
on the patient, leading to a short- 

ed hospitalization period. 


ROOF: 





ole; 1 wat 
housemais 


nurses Wl 


EATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


everal heating methods are under consideration, 
ut the choice seems to be narrowing down to either 
two-pipe vacuum system or one consisting of in- 
ividual room units. 


iscussion in favor of the two-pipe vacuum system 
ters around its flexibility, allowing temperature 
ntrol by zones for exposures, with individual con- 
ol of room temperature made possible by introduc- 
on of thermostats and controlling diaphragm radi- 
or valves on each radiator. The architects very 
uch hope, however, that budgets will allow for 
yentual use of summer Cooling as well as winter 
eating. This possibility argues for the individual- 
bom-unit system, which would consist of a central 
ation apparatus to take air from the outside and 
ontrol humidity, a distributive system, and the in- 
vidual room units with temperature-regulating 
ntrols. At the moment, the discussion, as summar- 
ed by consulting engineer John D. Falvey, stands 
out as follows: 


4 


















¢ individual-room-unit system, without the cool- 
& system, would probably cost 50 percent more 
an the two-pipe vacuum system. But the installa- 
mn of the former would provide the bulk of the ap- 
ratus necessary for future cooling. If, therefore, 
‘contrast these two systems on both a heating and 
bling basis, the individual-room-unit system would 
st 20 to 25 percent less than the two-pipe vacuum. 


© operating costs of the two-pipe vacuum system 
t heating only would be 15 to 20 percent less than 


ple); 9 dea 


storage; Ae 


\inor Ope 
tizing; & 









baths; utility; treatment and dressing. 


shaded and sunny areas. 


the individual-room-unit system, but the latter would 
be 15 to 20 percent cheaper to operate on the basis of 
heating and cooling than the vacuum system, plus a 
central cooling system for each floor.” 


The chief disadvantage found in the room-unit sys- 
tem is the space required for installation of fan, 
coil, filter, etc., either on each floor or on every 
second or third floor; also the bulk—again, a ques- 
tion of space consumption—of the heavy-duty out- 
lets in the rooms themselves. 


Here the matter stands, but the architects have 
noted in the margin of the engineer’s report, “This 
is what we hope to use,” alongside the description of 
the individual-room-unit system. 
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HOW LONG? 


Shall we have another world war and oblivion? Yes, 
unless we accept the simple code Christ offered 1946 
years ago—equality of humans, the brotherhood of 
man, things of the spirit, like honesty, love, respect, 
justice, faith, and hope. We must clean away the 
parasites that keep us from seeing the simple truth. 
We must accept the one moral code as we are accept- 
ing the other “ones”—one world, one human race, one 
world government and, finally, one peace. 


Bernard Livingston 


AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER? ESCAPE? 


A diatribe against selfish accumulation of In times past, the inevitable refugee escaped the wrath and perse’ 
“things” as a goal in life—a goal the individ- war; today, in a world all war, there can be no refuge. The lesson is 


i vhe 
ual can reach only through economic slavery in foreign lands; we shall know it here in America if we are weak ond : 
of others, a seedbed of war. enough to allow World War Ill. t be d 
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—_——A"“MEMORIAL” TO ITS CAUSES AND 
VICTIMS HARRY MARIINSKY, SCULPTOR 





















POVERTY ... THE WEAK LINK 


‘a ; * “A chain is as strong as its weakest link.” 
This shocking group grew out of the sculp The link of poverty leads to war. The cure is 


tor’s outrage at the human tragedy of mod- to eliminate the disease itself, not to dose 
ern, total warfare, at the numbing fact that with drugs, like charity. 

the bewildered and defenseless civilian is its 
most numerous victim. He suggests the stu- 
pidity that allows wars to happen and he 
includes a strong symbol of a brave alterna- 
tive that men might choose. 


As opportunity permits, it is our hope in- 
creasingly to report on progress in the arts, 
which, along with architecture, constitute 
our culture. This particular work, it seems 
to us, carries the unmistakable imprint of 
honesty that is basic to any vital creative 
effort. 








The photograph captions are paraphrases 
of the sculptor’s own interpretations. OUR CROWN OF THORNS 


What we are, perhaps we cannot change, but 
we can make that change in the child—our 
natural resource out of which can grow a 
fearless world at peace. 
















FEAR RAPE VICTOR OR VANQUISHED? 
d persee curity, hate, and wor are inevitable in a Society is ravaged by war as an individual is War only impoverishes; conquerors are in- 
 jesson where fear prevails. Personal fears, fear by disease, resulting in increased crime, de- distinguishable from the conquered. Our in- 
weak ond SHE tervation, economic fears, superstition, all struction of the family, morally weakening terdependence demands we stop destroying 


t be destroyed or cured. psychological disturbances. our best natural resources and humans. 
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SITE PLANNING COMMITTEE (left to right): Willard 
Hastings, M.D.; Thomas Michener, Engineer; Robert F. 
Bishop, Architect; Alfred Schroeder, Television Engineer. 












BRYN GWELED 


A Cooperative Homestead Development in Pennsylvania 










Analysis and Discussion by RITA DAVIDSON and WILLIAM SMULL 
















INTRODUCTION 


Megalopolis is disintegrating. Dissatisfaction with the increasing dis- 
comfort of metropolitan life has forced individuals to flee the city. Urban 
redevelopment, society’s solution for all practical purposes, is yet unre- 
alized, and the individual, with his limited means, feels undeveloped land 


the only hope. 


Residential developments beyond the city’s borders, stemming basically 
from similar reactions to present urban living, take diverse forms. The 
upper-class suburb produces the “country-club” type of neighborhood, a 
protest of fashion rather than economics. The less well-to-do must be 
contented with jerry-built homes on diminutive, fenced-in lots. The home- 
steaders, most ideological fugitives from the city (some of whom continue 
to work in town), seek the spaciousness of rural living and the security 


part-time farming affords. 


Bryn Gweled should be appraised as part of this widespread “flight from 
the city.” 





The Authors 
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240 ACRES of rolling 

81 lots of about 2 acres each, 
1945, there were 12 ¢ 
houses and 3 cellar 
(photo above). 


BRYN GWELED HOMESTEADS 


THE FOUNDING 
Bryn Gweled (Welsh for Hill of Vision), a new com- The community is Rochdale*.in type with ea 


De | 
el 


munity in Bucks County near Philadelphia, is a member entitled to one vote, but it lacks “the fin lo 


cooperative homestead development which resulted characteristic of Rochdale cooperative housing pig 
from the efforts of several families who shared a cedure—permanent retention by the association igh 
dislike of the tensions of city living. In 1939 they the title to land and dwellings. In a thoroughgoi ep 
discussed possibilities of cooperative rural housing cooperative, the member would hold shares of stot + 
and gravitated toward Ralph Borsodi’s ideas. After in the association to the value of his house and 7 
visiting his “productive homesteads” at Suffern, The construction of dwellings would be carried: “ 
N. Y., they were convinced that the solution to their by the assoeiation, and the member would never™m™ 
problem was a community of the Borsodi type. How- _— ceive the title to the land he occupies, but only ale 
ever, they disagreed markedly with the Borsodi idea running indefinitely for as long as he was acceptal 
that the community should be self-sufficient and dis- to the other members.” (“Cooperation in the Bu 
courage outside work. At Bryn Gweled members’ ing of Homes.” Monthly Labor Review, Februat 
are required to have a source of income which is 1941.) 
not based on farming. In Bryn Gweled each member holds his land om 
These original families formed a tentative organ- long lease from the community; the houses, i 
ization to purchase a large tract of Bucks County ever, are privately financed, constructed, and owne 
farm land and in 1940 incorporated as a non-profit | Monthly assessments which range from $8 to$ 
organization. Work on the roads and utilities was depending on land holding, include county taxes 
started immediately and by 1941 the first family | the common land, interest on community indebi 
moved into its home. As of 1945 there were 12 ness, and amortization of the capital. BSU: 
completed houses and 3 cellar dwellings (roofed-over The assessment varies annually with the budgignte 
cellars of houses stopped by war shortages). Lots Originally the group hoped to have common finagmmte 
were leased to 12 other families who were unable to _—ejng and construction of homes, but financial limitgjion 
build at all during the war—27 families in toto. tions and wartime restrictions made both impossillay 
Each family has title to its own home subject @#X! 
LEGAL FRAMEWORK restrictions on subletting, sale, and inheritanagy’™, 


eve 
he 
f © 
ron 


Fundamental to Bryn Gweled ideals is the prohibi- Houses may not be sublet for any period exceeil 
tion against individual land ownership. This re- a year without community permission; nor may* 
striction prevents land speculation and misuse of 

ity’ j *Rochdale c rati tterned after the British nded in 106 
the lot. It also perpetuates the community’s aims oie ie ere at eristah Connie ad eeiith Prototype founded ig PamnrS 
by making it impossible for land to be held by Its principal characteristics are democratic government with one vote to 6 ™ e | 


return of surplus earnings in proportion to each member's patronage, 


families with dissimilar social] beliefs. iiaiee: asuudiie 
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All photographs, except air view, by P. A. DEARBORN. 
pod a, 


GROUP PARTICIPATION in various activities is an 
important aspect of life at BRYN GWELED. Above, 
members of the Planting Committee (Mrs. Robert F. 
Bishop, chairman, center) work on a roadway inter- 
section. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER plays for a children’s sing. 


with exe sold to or inherited by non-members. Should a 
- “the fngmnember die or wish to sell, or should a bank fore- 


lose on a building loan, the community has prior 
ights to purchase the house at a fair price or to ac- 
ept a new owner in membership. Children are not 
embers automatically and cannot “inherit’’ a house 
nthe usual sense. They may be voted into member- 
hip should they desire to continue in the commu- 
lity. Bryn Gweled believes it will always have 
nly ales ufficient capital to enforce the provisions regarding 
acceptaligmuccession of house ownership. The prohibitions are 
the Bui omewhat similar to those in several other cooper- 
Feb tive housing ventures in America (for example, 
restwood Community at Madison, Wis., and the 
St. Paul Housing Project in Minnesota) where title 

land 00 Si the homes is held privately, but the organization 


uo hoWExercises control over future residents. 
and owne 


$8 to $ 
y taxes NANCING 
y indebte 


using p 

ociation 

“oughgoi 
es of sted 
e and lar 
carried ( 
d never re 


Mr. and Mrs. LAMPE organize a square dance. 


and purchase and development were financed by 
ssuance of certificates of indebtedness at 4 percent 
he budgé™Mterest which are held by community members and 
mon finaigerested outsiders. Each member pays an admis- 
cial limit@on fee of $50 and is encouraged to invest in the 
impossill@ Percent certificates which are redeemable upon 
subject SX months’ notice. To date, expenditures total $25,- 
nheritan@@’), of which land cost accounts for $18,000, site 
1 exceeil evelopment and utility installation, the remainder. 
r may very low cost of the latter was due to the efforts 
‘ommunity work parties which, in the spirit of 
nded in wig Dtier “house raisings,” provided fun for the mem- 
lands img at the same time that they helped develop 
age, and PE Site, Mr. DIANO built the children’s carousel. 
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THE BERGSTROM HOUSE 


WALTER T. ROBINSON, Architect 


FAMILY: Social worker; wife (teacher); 
grade-school-age son. 


SITE: Near woods bordering develop- 
ment; slopes away to the south. 


PLAN: House oriented so that living- 
room wall of glazed doors faces south 
and most-favored view. Root cellar 
occurs beneath kitchen and entrance- 
hall space; storage and heater room, 
under dining-living room; otherwise, 
unexcavated. Living room must be used 
as passage, but planning keeps. traffic 
to one side; corner windows in bed- 
rooms provide good wall space for 
beds. Entrance centralized, whether 
approach is on foot or by automobile. 
Cross ventilation in all major rooms. 


CONSTRUCTION: Frame on stone foun- 
dation; insulation in walls and roof. 


ee ro. IF 
: ‘ BEY as. | 
2 om l 
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HE SITE AND COMMUNITY LAYOUT 


About 20 miles northeast of Philadelphia, Bryn 
weled is almost equidistant (about 114 miles) from 
Southampton, Feasterville, and Churchville, small 
owns where the bulk of the marketing is done. 


he site reflects the basic desire of the homesteaders 
0 get away from the small vistas and cramped 
s of town life. Their 240 acres, obtained 
hrough a real estate agent, consist of rolling farm 
and with small wooded patches, some marshland 
a winding brook, and some very steep land 
uite unsuitable for building or farming. Much of 
he land slopes away to the southeast and affords a 
leasant view of the surrounding countryside. 


macadam road system (still incomplete) is planned 

) tie together the three sections of the T-shaped site. 
art of the basic road construction was done by the 
mmesteaders with the help of a rented bulldozer, 
ut the specialized surface work was contracted. 
us Construction was financed by notes for $5,000. 
mmediate plans call for completion of Woods Road 
id Winding Road; development in the southeast 
‘ction awaits the leasing of lots there. 


le Homestead investigated the possibility of hav- 
if Community water and sewage systems and 
nerating its own electricity. None of these was 
racticable : electricity is purchased on an individual 
4sis and each home has its own well and disposal 
ystem. A feature that adds considerably to the 
mmunity’s appearance is the underground wiring 
br telephone and electricity; for the section now 
‘veloped this difficult installation cost only $2,000 
lee the homesteaders did much of the work them- 
ves. There are scenes of this construction project 
i the Bryn Gweled documentary color film which 
te Publicity Committee prepared. 


RICHBORO TURNPIKE 


\ 4 
ROAD PORTIONS 
SOON TO BE PAVED 


PROPERTY ON WHICH 
HOUSES ARE BUILT 


Ls HOUSES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


LOTS LEASED 


Preservation of the best building land was the chief 
reference point used by the Committee which sited 
the lots and planned the road system. The flat and 
rolling land was platted into 81 lots of approximately 
2 acres each, leaving 80 acres to be used in common 
as park and road. This common land is particularly 
picturesque with trees, streams, and views. The 
generous lot size, together with the common land 
weaving through the community, affords to each 
house the privacy of an estate and permits fairly 
extensive household farming. Of the 81 building 
lots, 33 have been leased to date: 19 families have 
one lot each, 4 families have 2 lots each, and 4. have 
11% lots each. The remaining 48, largely in the 
southeast section, are yet to be leased. 


It is difficult to predict the eventual population of 
Bryn Gweled, for this is a factor of both the number 
of lots each family will hold and the individual 
family size. At present the community believes that 
from 40 to 70 families will occupy the Homestead 
when it is fully developed. This wide span results 
from indecision about the number of lots each 


member may lease. The more ambitious home- 
steaders feel that 4 acres are not too great for staple 
farming and the maintenance of livestock. Others 
are well satisfied with only 2 acres, since, in addition 
to not sharing the interest in subsistence farming, 
they want the community to become as large as pos- 
sible. Assuming an average of 3.8 persons per house- 
hold,* the community therefore might have as few 
as 150 persons or as many as 275. Even with a 
maximum of 70 families this would inean only 1.15 
persons per gross acre! 


* This is the present figure, but the families are all quite young and a higher figure 
will prevail eventually. 
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THE DIANO HOUSE 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY BROWN, Architect CORNELIUS VAN R. BOGERT, JR., Designer 


FAMILY: Stained-glass artisan; wife; 2 small children. 
SITE: Comparatively level; best outlook to east and south. 


PLAN: Central entrance hall, accessible from both car shelter 
and front door, provides good circulation and privacy. High- 
ceilinged living-dining room, also used as studio; large kitchen, 
arranged in efficient U plan, equipped with sizable view win- 
dows. Basement, under whole house except bedroom wing, 
where crawl space is provided. ' 


CONSTRUCTION: Frame, on stone foundation; slight pitch of 
roof over living-studio, provided by cutting 2” x 10” joists to 
desired angle; roof over rest of house, dead level with interior 
downspouts. Sun-control overhang on south and west: 2” x 6” 
tongue-and-groove roofers laid diagonally. Contractor took house 
to framed and sheathed stage; owner set steel sash and applied 
exterior siding and interior finish. 
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OCIAL STRUCTURE 


svn Gweled has no intention of becoming a mid- 
class suburban enclave. Selection for member- 
hip is based upon similarity of interests rather than 
ne traditional identifications of race, religion, or 
mnomic class, and there is a positive effort to 
ncourage a representative distribution. 


he community belief in slow growth is reflected in 
he procedure for admitting members. Prospective 
omesteaders are invited to visit the families on 
he Homestead and to become thoroughly acquainted 
“ith the community and its way of life. Each ap- 
licant has a face-to-face relationship with almost 
ery member and, if and when accepted, the new 
amily is already a part of the social group. It is 
ot surprising that most of the members are pro- 
sionals, considering the intellectual basis of the 
Homestead. Among others, there are engineers, 
sachers, social workers, three architects, a minister, 
nd a craftsman. 


he 15 families now living on the Homestead have 
§ children; except for 2 girls at college, all are 
slow fourth-grade age. There is no organized nur- 
ry for the pre-school children, but the mothers take 

ns in conducting an informal nursery in their 
oes. Since the public school at Southampton, 
hich includes high school, has no kindergarten, 
nost Bryn Gweled children of 4-6 years are driven 
) a private kindergarten in Somerton (3 miles 
way). A school bus transports the grade-school 
hildren to Southampton. The parents are pleased 
ith the public school facilities, and probably most 
f the children will be educated by the local system. 


ryn Gweled does not desire isolation from its neigh- 
rs and the homesteaders take an active interest 
1 the affairs of neighboring communities. Their 
‘ivities include the Chamber of Commerce, the 
hool association, the county zoning committee, and 
blic library work. Two Bryn Gweleders belong 
) the volunteer fire company. 


VOMMUTING 


is With many suburban communities, living at Bryn 
weled involves a considerable amount of traveling 

rr its wage earners. Most of the men have to com- 

lute at least an hour, going to either Philadelphia 
Princeton, N. J. 


hiladelphia may be reached by train or bus and 
amon the Reading Railroad and of course by car. 
ither way the trip tdkes more than an hour (for 
lose Who travel to the far side of the city, up to 
i hour and three-quarters). The Princeton trip is 
lore Complicated, costly, and time-consuming. There 
* Car pooling for trips to the station and trips to 


town. Foreseeable technological change, helicopters 
excepted, probably will not affect commuting time 
or convenience. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


The Homestead depends largely upon the automobile 
since markets, schools, the mail, churches, and en- 
tertainment are beyond easy walking distance. The 
nearest stores are at Southampton. Delivery trucks 
and farming only partly compensate for the inac- 
cessibility. Usually the husbands pick up necessary 
supplies and mail in the course of commuting. Cloth- 
ing and household shopping is rare and awaits the 
occasional trip to the city. 


The distance to the nearest movie house at Hatboro 
(about 5 miles away) is not significant since there 
is little interest in such entertainment. This is due 
partially to the two television receivers at the com- 
munity. Neighbors drop in frequently to spend a 
television evening at the homes of the two engineers 
who have sets. The time-demands of homesteading 
as well as interest in the homely entertainments 
compensate in part for the lack of nearby commer- 
cial entertainment facilities. Of course the children 
are not yet of “movie age.” (Query: does the Bryn 
Gweled experience indicate that television will even- 
tually displace the movie house?) Although the 
homesteaders consider themselves within the Phil- 
adelphia metropolitan area, home tasks, raising 
children, and farming allow only infrequent trips 
to the concerts, theatres, and other cultural resources 
of that city. There are some cultural activities at 
the Homestead, however, and the community may 
justly be proud of the pipe organ which Mr. Freden- 
dale is building and the celestial telescope of the 
Robinsons. 


The homesteads are definitly year-around homes, 
and they afford more natural amenities than do 
most resorts; many recreational facilities are at 
hand. There is a temporary swimming pool, and a 
more permanent one is planned. For the time being, 
a barn serves as a community building, but a per- 
manent center that will house a nursery, guest 
rooms, and a dance hall is contemplated on the same 
site. 

The cooperative concept extends beyond land owner- 
ship. Much farm equipment is owned in common; 
there are community deep-freeze lockers; produce 
is exchanged among members; and there is a plan 
for cooperative farming, to be done by a hired 
farmer. The Homestead dances and parties also 
exhibit the community spirit, and a guest of one 
family often is a guest of the entire Homestead. 
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THE WILSON HOUSE 


PAUL BEIDLER, Architect 


FAMILY: Social worker; wife; 3 school-age i Ko. \ In fi 
children (2 boys, 1 girl). I ' ' stead 


SITE: Top of hillock with broad views, par- ount 
ticularly to east and south. Owners wanted j an al 
flat land for lawn and flower gardens. oO po e bh 
PLAN: Main living rooms face south. The oe 
owner tells us that the covered breezeway is ment. 
“the coolest place on the Homestead; the preve 
favorite playground of the children of the heigh 
neighborhood; a very usable outdoor work- infor 
room in canning time; a protected clothesyard, vers 
etc.” Outside door near bathroom makes it 

so that one can come in from outdoors without nd t 
going through rest of house. Large window 

areas with special bays take advantage of 

views. Attic space, used for storage; base- 

ment, under the kitchen-bath area. Dual-pur- 

pose rooms: kitchen-laundry; living room-dining 

room; study-library-bedroom. 





CONSTRUCTION: Frame, on a concrete slab. 
House is heated by combination radiant and 
warm-air systems. Warm-air ducts run through 
the slab warming the floor-en route to base- 
board grilles. 


The owner states: “With the help of a good 
architect, we feel that we got 98% of what 
we wanted for happy and comfortable liv- 
ing . . . We are tremendously enthusiastic 
about our house.” 
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ALUATION 


hough the rustic setting provides a wholesome 
ral environment for the offspring of Bryn Gweled, 
it may not be a permanently satisfactory solution. 
‘harles Ascher’s article, “What Are Cities For?,” 
in the November 1945 issue of the Annals of the 
{merican Academy makes an interesting point. He 
maintains that suburban life, offhand the easiest 
way to achieve the desired balance between the ad- 
vantages of the city and the values of the farm, 
actually is the most artificial of all. Ascher sug- 
gests that “the suburban trend is really a series of 
yclical movements. Young married couples move 
hither for the decade or more during which the 
growing youngsters benefit most by the country-like 
surroundings; but by the time they are of college 
age, both parents and children seek values that the 
suburbans do not afford.” Inasmuch as most of Bryn 
weled’s children will not be of college age for al- 
ost a decade, whether or not this thesis applies 
ere cannot now be weighed. 


In fleeing the complexities of city life the home- 
steaders have substituted sizable distances in the 
untryside. Their widely scattered homes set in 
un already isolated location tend to mitigate against 
e human scale they set out to achieve. Inability 
» reach by foot essential facilities (stores, an ele- 
mentary school, a post office, church, or auditorium) 
prevents Bryn Gweled from becoming a complete 
heighborhood. Within the Homestead itself, which, 
infortunately, is more a subdivided tract than an 
er-all community plan, the distances from one 
nd to the other and from one house to another are 
nsiderable. It is difficult for an adult to get about 
le grounds without car*or bicycle, and for a small 
hild, almost impossible—an important factor for 
one-car commuter family. 


more cohesive and rational site plan with one- 
re lots might have preserved the country while 
aranteeing room enough for members so that 
asic neighborhood facilities could be established 
n the Homestead. In our opinion, one-acre lots 
rovide sufficient privacy around any house, espe- 
ally when set in a park, and are about the max- 
num an employed person can maintain properly. 
ven at Bryn Gweled only one of the two acres 
ually is set aside for farming. Smaller home sites 
ouped about a green would have made it possible 
) set the community within a greenbelt of park and 
m land, Cultivation could then be far more effi- 
lent than the present tillage of individual patches, 


BRYN G 


and the community would be »vreserved from en- 
croachment. Under the present plan many of the 
homes are right on the public highway unprotected 
from roadside nuisances. The more compact ar- 
rangement would have given Bryn Gweled the 
three-dimensional sense of community so lacking 
now. 


Its fundamental aims put the community in a near- 
Utopia class but, unlike most Utopias, it is likely to 
succeed. Promising indications are the joint land 
ownership, the security the productive homes on 
two or more acres afford, the actual participation of 
the members in the physical development, the pro- 
motion of better race relations, and the lively inter- 
est in the consumer cooperative movement. Certain- 
ly the families’ living standard is far higher than 
generally could be achieved on their incomes. 


APPLICABILITY 


Unfortunately, the mechanics creating Bryn Gweled 
are such that the community does not readily serve 
as a prototype for other similarly inspired groups. 
Aside from land ownership, the Homestead is a co- 
operative primarily in the social sense; savings 
through wholesale purchasing and building have not 
been generally possible. The homesteaders here were 
usually able to finance their homes privately or could 
afford the time to build for themselves, a situation 
not too generally prevalent. The density is too low 
to develop economically most land that is available, 
and the isolation it creates is unattractive to many 
cooperatively-minded individuals. Communities 
starting de novo generally cannot afford to hold many 
undeveloped tracts while waiting for amenable new 
members, nor is Bryn Gweled’s population represen- 
tative, for the children are very young and have not 
yet asserted “teen age” demands. Homesteading 
does not make sufficient savings possible to send the 
children to out-of-town college which is almost im- 
perative in a community of this location and type. 


Bryn Gweled as an individual community is an ad- 
mirable experiment in cooperative living. However, 
it depends too much upon the technology, organiza- 
tion, and accumulated wealth of the very society it 
is escaping. Yet, if people are’to achieve a balanced 
life, they have little recourse but to migrate from the 
towns until those who plan can make the central city 
sufficiently attractive to capture the initiative and 
energy of people like the homesteaders. 
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VELED HOMESTEADS 





THE SCHROEDER HOUSE 


PAUL BEIDLER, Architect 


FAMILY: Engineer; wife; 1 young daughter. 


SITE: Fairly level; cool adjoining woods and brook provide privacy 
on east toward which house is oriented. 


PLAN: One of the two houses at Bryn Gweled equipped with tele- 
vision equipment. Entrance directly into living room; bedrooms 
on one side, kitchen on other; workroom behind television mech- 
anism. Whole east wall in bedrooms and living room open to terrace. 





CONSTRUCTION: Built on stone foundation walls, this house has 
exterior walls of both masonry and frame; windows are steel sash; 
wood-framed roof, sheathed and finished with built-up roofing; root 
construction forms a tray to hold rain water and help summer cooling. 











THE BISHOP-ROBINSON HOUSE 


ROBERT F. BISHOP and WALTER T. ROBINSON, Architects 








A joint project of two of the architect- 
members of the Homestead group; 
planned for privacy of each family 
combined with economies of centralized 
utilities, maintenance, etc. The upper 
floor will be the architects’ drafting 
room. The projecting masonry wall and 
the step-back arrangement of the two 
dwellings appear to be as effective as 
they are simple in providing the desired 
privacy. No visualization of the appear- 
ance of the house has as yet been 
made. 
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HE ARCHITECTURE 


hen the original families of Bryn Gweled first dis- 
ged their Homestead development, most were 
hinking of typical Pennsylvania Dutch farmhouses. 
aul Beidler, Robert Bishop, and Walter Robinson, 
rchitects who joined the group as members, lectured 
n and showed color slides of famous modern homes 
nd finally convinced most of the homesteaders to 
ave their houses designed “from the inside out.” 
he community’s realization that progressive social 
leals merit progressive architecture gave their 
chitect-members a rare opportunity. 


ommunity control of design, through the Site Plan- 
ing Committee, consists simply of reviewing the 



















F ation of the house, full freedom being permitted 
__] #Rdesign. There is at present one large “Colonial” 
ouse, and at least one other traditional house is 

loot. Plan. 


lanned for the future. The effect of a community of 
pntemporary homes, however, has created a general 
attern to which most of the new members intend 
) conform. 


e ten houses, designed severally by four architects 
Beidler, Bishop, Robinson, and Cornelius Bogert 
and built individually, possess a unity based on 
heir fitness to the land. Though there is little simi- 
ity in roof lines, or in specific proportions of glass, 
ood, stone, or cinder-block, the consistently high 
ality of design, and the appropriateness of mate- 
als create a bond more interesting and significant 
lan standardization could produce. A street scene 
Bryn Gweled, if the present trend continues, will 
ve a unique and reasonable glimpse into the future 













o° each house according to its owner’s and architect’s 
stes but in harmony with its neighbors. 

__., #* contemporary homes at Bryn Gweled were 

~~) Meated without any preconceived images; simply 

it of the client’s requirements for living. The home- 

‘aders are proud that in many cases they had no 

\” fr idea of the house exterior before it was built, 

- ten |* Plan and the functioning furnishing the bases 


t discussions with the architects. 


@ Owners are almost invariably enthusiastic in 
‘ir appreciation of their homes and the only fre- 
lent “if I did it over agains” are: less petty eco- 
my, even more rigid attention to functioning 
specially circulation and furniture grouping), and 








more freedom for the architect. They regret espe- 
cially the penny-pinching which wartime conditions 


necessitated—reduced dimensions, substitute ma- 
terials, small entrance halls (if any), too few doors. 


Contracting troubles, the chronic disease of con- 
temporary architecture in the East, were particu- 
larly acute at Bryn Gweled due to the war. Some 
members served as their own contractors and met the 
problems of unsympathetic subcontractors directly. 
In one of the two panel-heated houses a separate 
contract had to be let or the Fredendalls would have 
had to change to hot-air heating (which their con- 


’ tractor “understood’’). 


The great amount of labor which the owners them- 
selves put into building their homes, contracting, 
supervision, actual construction, and site develop- 
ment, makes cost comparisons difficult. The com- 
pleted houses ranged in cost, including the owner’s 
estimate of his own work, from $7,000 for the small- 
est and most economically planned house (Singley) 
to $13,750 for the Morris house which originally 
(1941) was contracted for $7,000! 


Very little sife development is included in the cost 
figures because in most cases the owners built their 
own driveways, set out their gardens, and leveled 
their lawns after moving in. Moreover, except for 
four houses, there is no formal landscaping and the 
fields come right up to the front doors. 


Although the community had hoped to help in the 
financing of the houses, it was impossible to create 
a large enough revolving fund. Because of the banks’ 
need for foreclosure rights (two houses were bank- 
financed), the constitution of Bryn Gweled was al- 
tered to permit seizure of the house and its own lot 
should the community itself be unable to buy the 
mortgage. In both cases, the banks (unlike con- 
tractors) expressed more disapproval of the com- 
munity organization than of the architecture! 


The community’s experience is a good indication that 
people unused to modern architecture can be educa- 
ted and completely “sold” on it by reasonable archi- 
tects who understand what a family wants. In this 
case, too, the unusually fortunate situation of close 
personal connections with the architects may have 
been partially responsible for the successful results. 
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Ploor Plan 


THE SINGLEY HOUSE 
ROBERT F. BISHOP and PAUL BEIDLER, Architects 


FAMILY: Minister; wife; 1 daughter, in-art school; 1 daughter, at college; '! 
daughter. 


SITE: A hillside sloping to the south; access road on the north. Closeness ” 
road, important for a minister, who may be called out during bad weather. 


PLAN: Easy maintenance and low cost were guiding plan factors; overall 
determined by economical use of stock lumber sizes; flue provided for , 
place, which will be built later. House arranged on two levels, living ¢ 
bedroom face south and open onto deck running full length of house. Lay 
offers exceptional storage and work space. On the lower level, two bedroom 
stair hall line south wall. Heater and utility room, built into the hill at rea. 


CONSTRUCTION: Lower floor walls, cinder block; above, construction is 4 
horizontal wood siding. House is thoroughly insulated. 
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BRYN GWELED HOMESTEADS 





1 RAMBERG HOUSE 


DBERT F. BISHOP, Architect 


ILY: Physicist; wife. 


: Hillside sloping to the south, naturally pro- 
ed from the north. 


: Arranged on two levels to conform to site 
pe; bedrooms with cross ventilation on upper 
J; main living space, study, and kitchen on view 
of lower level. Chief design wish was to inte- 
house with its site; terrace’ doors on side occur 

fits where floor level and grade meet. Plan 
Geveloping site is to use only indigenous mate- 
that will yet further tie house with site. 


TRUCTION: Cinder block walls, unfinished ex- 
for water-proofing. Panel heating system in 


floors. Roof, wood-framed and insulated, 
ted ~ ith built-up roofing. 


LIVING 
ROOM 


DINING 
AREA 


bee 


Bie 
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THE FREDENDALL HOUSE 


ROBERT F. BISHOP, Architect 


FAMILY: Engineer; wife; 2 young children (boy an @ 


SITE: Gentle hillside, sloping to the north and best We 


PLAN: Main rooms oriented to north and view; 

light, and cross ventilation come from pairs oi g 

end of living room (under open trellis) and from c# 
tending from kitchen wall across width of living ™ 
kitchen and big storage closet, typical Bryn Gweled 
Heater basement, under kitchen-dining space. Like the 
house, this house is equipped for television. Mr Fret 
constructing a pipe organ in space formerly occupied 51 


CONSTRUCTION: Concrete block. Heating is a {loorpo™ 
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BRYN GWELED HOMESTEADS 





)AUL BEIDLER, Architect 
















AMILY: Husband; wife; 3 boys; 1 girl. 
» Slope toward south; adjoins a brook and woods. 


Floor area shaped to conform to existing contours; also to 
ring major rooms into most favorable orientation, Slope allows above- 
‘ade garages and two family rooms on south side of lower level. 
nstairs, the big L-shaped living-dining room opens onto protected 
ytheastern terrace-porch. Central entrance hall provides privacy and 
bod separation between living and sleeping areas. Clerestories give 
dded light and cross ventilation. A rather extravagant detail is pro- 
tion of closets outside normal building envelope to form, on the 
terior, piers of masonry. 









\ONSTRUCTION: Concrete block, except for portions around windows, 


here frame with wood siding is used. 
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‘ing 
Gwele¢ 
lke the # Sean 
Mr. Fred oe 
~upied by 


‘loor. pane 





LIVING ROOM DINING AREA 
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BRYN GWELED HOMESTEADS 








THE NEWTON HOUSE 


FAMILY: Social worker; wife; 2 young daughters. 


SITE: Woods to northeast; pleasant country views in every 
direction. 


PLAN: Second-story porch with fireplace, an unusual re- 
quirement, worked out here to be reached by outside stair. 
Attic includes both general storage and dormitory space 



























































PAUL BEIDLER, Architect 


for outdoor sleeping. Living-dining room, angled out to 
catch the sun and view. Combination workroom, utility 
room, and kitchen. Bedroom hall serves study. 3 bedrooms 
and bath; also large storage closet from which a ladder 
gives access to attic. No basement. 


CONSTRUCTION: Frame, with exterior surfaces of siding 
applied both horizontally and vertically; wood sash. 

















THE LAMPE HOUSE 


FAMILY: Teacher; wife (dental technician). 


SITE: Gradual slope up to north; most agreeable outlook 
to south; selected to incorporate existing old stone walls 
into house; also for good picnicking grounds. 


PLAN: In describing this and other of the houses he de- 
signed for Bryn Gweled, the architect states: “South walls 
were opened to the sun and view; it mever occurred to 
me that I was designing solar houses, although this ap- 
pellation might be used.” Big general living room is 
partiaily divided by projecting partition around study area, 
which also shields old upright piano from view. Placement 
of entrance door in bedroom hall gives dual use to space 
usually restricted to bedroom access. Windows in one 
of the bedrooms, the living room; and kitchen look out 
on walled, sunken garden at rear. 


PAUL BEIDLER, Architect 








CONSTRUCTION: Walls chiefly of stone; portions above 
windows framed and finished with boarding. On the 
interior, all masonry portions are left exposed; framed 
portions are plastered. 
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ARTEK-PASCOE, Designers 
DISPLAY PARTITION  coeraits on nese page) JEDD STOW REISNER, Architect Associated 
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MOBILA 
STRUCTURES 


KONRAD WACHSMANN invents a_ structural 
system employing standardized tubular structural 
members and movable walls 





The search for the most economical method of construction 
is more essential now, in a period of complex mechanical 
development, than it was in the past. We in America learned 
that even before the late hostilities began. We are learning 
itagain as we reconvert to peaceful pursuits: building mate- 
rials are scarce; our normal activities are cramped by ex- 
isting fixed enclosures and by column spacings designed for 
alien purposes; new construction is costly. 


Konrad Wachsmann, architect, inventor of “The Packaged 
House” (see New Pencil Points, April 1943), founder and 
now president of the General Panel Corporation, was in 
Grenoble, France, in the winter of 1938. Dissatisfied with 
current methods of utilizing materials to span large floor 
areas and wall them in, he there conceived the basis for 
Mobilar construction. The system has two parts: standard- 
ized framing members consisting of steel tubes of constant 
outside diameter with simple connectors welded to both 
ends; and mobile wall panels which can be detached from or 
secured to the structure at will. For the last year and a half 
Mr. Wachsmann and two partners, Charles and Albert 
Wohlstetter, have had a force of engineers and designers at 
work perfecting the system, under the aegis of Atlas Air- 
traft Products Corp. Paul Weidlinger, brilliant young engi- 
eer who has been, among 
other things, Chief En- 
gineer for a department 
of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, was in full charge 
of engineering develop- 
ment. The system has 
ven carefully checked by 
independent engineers. 


Pusents Pending eon Mobilar Structures 
nd all co nponents. 


Photos by ANNA WACHSMANN 
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CONNECTOR ASSEMELY 


Connector consists of two plates, a 
heavy center eye and a lighter out- 
side eye, both welded to the ends 
of the tubular framing unit. Assembly 
is so designed that all connectors 
are identical and will fit with all 
others; there is no problem of match- 
ing male and female parts. 
































MOBILAR 


CONNECTORS 





Tubular members were chosen as the 
basis of Mobilar construction because 
the tubular shape is extremely effi- 
cient; a comparatively thin-walled tube 
will withstand great compressive 
stress. The design problem centered 
around a new type of connector; 
neither threaded nor welded joints met 
requirements. 


In designing the system, the aims were 
to obtain a structural element of stand- 
ardized size and shape, with a high 
strength-to-weight ratio, capable of 
being assembled, erected, or disas- 
sembled simply with a_ reasonable 
minimum of technically skilled labor, 
and of such nature that comparatively 
few mass-produced types would be re- 
quired to erect even a very complex 
structure. From an engineering stand- 
point there appear to be no limitations 
on the shape or size of structures built 
of Mobilar-units. 





An assembly of Mobilar trusses as 


they might be used for floor framing 
or roof purlins, with bridging between. 


H/2 





Photographs of a scale model of a 
Mobilar assembly show heavy main 
trusses, with chords consisting of 
two, three, or more large-diameter 
tubes, and lighter purlin trusses. 
At present, tubes of two outside 
diameters, 2% in. and 6 in., ap- 
pear to satisfy all conditions; 
further refinements may lead to 
adoption of a single diameter for 
all purposes. Note that main truss- 
joint pins become integral parts of 
purlin truss chords, that purlin 
trusses thus literally pass through 
main trusses. 




















Two of several variations possible 
in design of connectors for dif- 
ferent conditions. 


MOBILAR 


CONSTRUCTIQN 





The use in Mobilar construction of tubes in one or two constant outer 
diameters (with varying tube wall thickness for varying stresses) per- 
mits the use of standard types of connector eye-plates, secured with 
standard welds to members having varying properties. Furthermore, 
wherever the wall thickness of a member cannot be increased to trans- 
mit the required load, it can be reinforced with similar, parallel mem- 
bers (see drawings and photographs on these and preceding pages). 
Such a design approach implies a high degree of standardization in 
both manufacture of the elements and their actual use in construction. 


In practice, the connectors might be die-stamped or forged; assembly 
of structural units from a length of tubing and two pairs of connectors 
might be done in a shop, or the parts might be stocked, shipped to the 
job, and pre-assembled in the field. Whatever the method, manufacture 
of such parts is a simple repetitive process and their fabrication into 
structural units, likewise standardized, would require only a few simple 
jigs, fixtures, and techniques. 


The system also requires a standard length of unit: 8 ft, which thus 
becomes a module. Because, in comparison to accepted framing methods, 
Mobilar construction is extremely light for the loads carried, long 
spans, extensive cantilevers, etc., become practicable; the system be 
comes suitable for any type of structure in which such considerations 
are a factor—for example, large buildings, hangars, factories, assem- 
bly halls, storage warehouses, railroad stations, sports arenas, or aby 
building where a large unobstructed area is required; also engineering 
structures such as bridges, towers, grandstands, etc. In addition, 
many variations are possible if some of the fundamentals are modified; 
for instance, in certain cases members may be used, as at the ends of 
pin assemblies, with single instead of double eye-plates; or eccentrit 
eye-plates may be employed for special joints; or stirrups, U-plates, 
etc., may be used to assemble units in differing planes or to attach com 
ventional framing or walling materials, roofing, decking, and the like. 
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Plan, elevation, and sec- 
and side elevations of a joint of the heavy main truss tion at the intersection 
Photograph of model) show it to be no more complex in of main and  purlin 

“ple than the joint of a light truss which appears on trusses show the joint 
= pages. Also demonstrated is the method of joining detailed above used in 
of different diameters. '  @m assembly. 
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MOBILAR 
2.0 


The walls which enclose and complete Mobilar 
Structures are, like the structural system, a de. 
parture from the conventional, although they 
have been approached in principle in many door- 
assemblies, notably for hangars. But no such 
approach has yet completely solved the problems 
of mobility, of expanding or contracting opening: 
at will even to the extent of complete removal of 
walls, or of storing the opened wall sections. Be. 
cause the Mobilar structural system, as previ 
ously explained, is so light, columns can be placed 
well back from the exterior of a building. The 
Mobilar wall unit in turn contributes to the 
lightness of the framing because it is vertically 
self-supporting, is not hung from the roof, and 
transmits only horizontal wind loads to the roof 
trusses. When in place, the units are rigidly in- 
terlocked with one another and with the roof; yet 
they are easily disengaged and moved away to: 
storage place which may be completely indepené- 
ent of the building. 





















































The photo on the facing page 
shows the frame of a single wall 
unit; at right is the complete unit. 
Dimensions at present derive from 
practical considerations; 8-ft width 
is the maximum for highway trans- 
portation; 24-ft height is suitable 
for hangar construction. Size can 
be varied as needed. Units can be 
turned upside down, location of 
wheels and motor changed to suit 
any building requirements. Unit 
can be laid flat, mounted on a 
dolly, hitched to a power unit, 
loaded (as a trailer) with other 
building parts for transport to 
Mobilar building site. 
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Each wall unit is mounted on two 
sets of wheels (lowered when the 
unit is to move, raised when it is 
placed as a wall) with a small 
electric motor powered from the 
building supply. In groups of at 
least four, preferably six or more, 
units will stand alone, can be com- 
pletely detached from building. 
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MOBILAR 
WALLS 


The Mobilar wall is particularly suited 
to buildings in which bulky or heavy 
articles are manufactured or stored, 
or to places of public assembly: fac- 
tories, shipyards, hangars, wharves, 
storage warehouses, theaters, assem- 
bly halls, armories, etc. Light wall 
units can be used as interior parti- 
tions. Present unit design withstands 
wind pressures up to 30 Ib per sq ft. 
It requires no floor guides—important 
not only in reducing costs but also in 
factories, hangars, etc., where a floor 
obstruction might cause inconvenience 
or wear on tires. Each unit of the 
type illustrated weighs 2000 lb and is 
easily moved by the 1/3 hp motor 
contained in its undercarriage. Al- 
though each door’s push-button control 
system has many functions, only one 
relay is needed, wiring is simple and 
relatively inexpensive. 
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SECTION Fl 











Each unit has a pair of plungers 
(detail at left) at the top, which 
engage in a ceiling guide fastened 
to the structure and so designed 
that misalignment of the unit is 
almost impossible. There are also 
two sets of lateral guides per unit, 
female on one side, male on the 
other (see detail), by means of 
which adjacent units are locked to 
one another when all or part of c 
wall assembly is being opened or 
detached from the building. Depth 
of both kinds of guides allows for 
raising and lowering units the 
necessary 2 inches and for deflec- 
tion of the structure. When wall is 
opened, as overhead plungers leave 
the ceiling guide, lateral guides 
on the moving unit engage those 
on the next unit. Prior to this the 
jacks have raised the first unit; 
during the first unit’s motion the 
second is being raised, etc. When 
the last unit is reached the se- 
quence stops. To close, motors 
are reversed. Power cables run 
from unit to unit through a group 
with a single connection to a 
power outlet. To disengage a 
group, it is rolled out until plung- 
ers disengage from ceiling guides, 
power connection is broken, under- 
carriage swivels are unlocked to 
permit turning, and a tractor can 
pull the group away. 
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Part plan of wall unit, at left, 
shows design to permit under- 
carriage wheels to swivel free- 
ly; also closure details (upper 
right). Joint between units is 
sealed by flexible rubber gas- 
kets like those used in trolley- 
cor or bus doors. 


Design of closure elements per- 
mits woll vaits to be placed 
at almost any angle to each 
other. Diagram shows nine 
placements for units opening 
in the same or different direc- 
tions; intermediate positions 
are also possible. 


Diagram of a_ hypothetical 
building shows how principles 
shown above might be applied, 
explains use of all nine types 
of closures. When removed 
from building and stored in 
groups, Mobilar wall uaits re- 
quire 1.5 sq ft of parking space 
for each linear foot of wall. 
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mode! of Mobilar hangar, wall units removed. Photo below shows same model, walls partially closed. Note the simple method of opening up 
comer of a Mobilar building. 


(of a different hangar than is shown in photos) 
ates possibility of full space utilization. 


MOBILAR 
STRUCTURES 


Mobilar principles have been em- 
ployed in a building design deliber- 
ately devised to make the most severe 
demands upon the system. The 
hangar building selected utilizes wall 
units and connectors to the ultimate, 
incorporates all foreseeable general 
and detail problems, and permits 
design innovations obtainable only 
with Mobilar construction. The basic 
unit consists of a pair of 2-hinged 
frames which have center spans of 
96 ft and 48-ft cantilevers at both 
sides. The frames are 96 ft apart, 
and support transverse purlin trusses 
spaced 8 ft o.c., each with a 96-ft 
center span and a 48-ff cantilever at 
each side. Of several plan variations, 
one was completely analyzed. 
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Variation completely analyzed had main frames 28 ft apart; this mini- 
mum practical spacing incorporates problems not otherwise encountered. 
































MOBILAR 
STRUCTURES 


Structure is designed for dea 
plus snow or live load of 3 
sq ft, and 15 lb wind load ony 
surfaces, also to withstand ter 
ture-induced stress. Emergen 
code is basis for structural st 
sign. The 8-ft structural unit 
in an 8-ft module upon whic 
based variations developed to 
The required four columns 

spaced out to 96 ft 0.c.; reg 
192 x 192 ft building may kk 
alone or multiplied at will. kj 
covered with ribbed steel d 
and suitable roofing. Costs of 
facture and sale of such items; 
units, for example, have been ch 
against cost of available hanga 
doors. Results: Mobilar wal 
appear to be cheaper, certainly 
be no more expensive. 
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SECTION D-D 
TYPICAL PURLIN 


SECTION C-C 
PURLIN AT COLUMNS 
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CONNECTORS Wh IN CIRCLES. 
FOR OE TAILS SEE OWG NO.IOCCIT. 

Pipe schedule shows how wall thickness of Mobilar tubing 

is varied to take stresses in trusses, purlins, columns. Total 

weight of 192 x 192 ft building, including framing, roofing, 

and removable walls, is 746,384 Ib (20.25 Ib per sq ft). 

Weight of framing is same or slightly less than more con- 

ventional, comparable hangar structures. Considering pe 

weight as an index of cost, Mobilar system offers positive as 

advantages—such as mobile walls; reduced total height > 

as compared to such devices as steel arches, conventional * 

trusses, etc., for a given clear interior height and span “ = — 

(increased height makes longer runways necessary)—at no “4 oa one 

increase, possibly a decrease, in cost. ag ave 1.400 
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horizontal thrust to the earth. 
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Glass Windows and Doors, Nu-Air-Wa 
Co. Reviewed Feb. 


4-39. St. Louis Doors, 12 pp., illus. 
Features of motor- and manually-oper- 
ated doors; freight, dumb-waiter, ware- 
house, industrial, fireproof. Data on 
operation; layouts; details; specifica- 
tions. St. Louis Fire Door > 


Doors, Garage 


4-40. A “Brand New” Overhead-Type 
— Door, Berry Door Co. Reviewed 
eb. 
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Drafting Room Equipment 

On print-making machines, Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc. Reviewed February: 
4-41. Just the Ticket (Model 41 Printer- 
Developer). 

4-42. It’s Positively Right in Bruning 
Black and White. 

4-43. Detail Engineers’-Glass and Uni- 
versal Layout Seale for Form Grinders 
50 to 1 Magnification, Universal En- 


graving & Colorplate Co., Inc., Engi- 
neers Specialties Div. Reviewed Feb. 


Ductwork 


4-44, Folder on insulated duct, Philip 
Carey Mfg. Co. Reviewed Feb. 


Electric Wiring Devices 

5-28. Bryant Superior Wiring Devices 
(Cat. 40), Bryant Electric Co. Reviewed 
Feb. 


Electronics 


5-29. Electronics at Work, Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co. Reviewed Feb. 


Fireplace Equipment 

6-57. The Modern Fire Screen, 6-p. il- 
lus. booklet on “Flexscreen” woven 
metal curtains for fireplace safety 
screens. Bennett-Ireland, Fireplace Div. 
8-84. Firedaire, A Fireside Furnace, 
Edwards Mfg. Co. (See No. 8-84 under 
“Heating Equipment.’’) 


Floors 

“Idea” portfolios on store moderniza- 
tion, Armstrong Cork Co. Reviewed 
February: 

6-52. Ideas for the Jeweler Who Is 
Planning for Tomorrow. 


6-53. Ideas for the Baker Who Wants 
to Have a Better Shop. 


6-54. Floors That Stay Young, E. L. 
Bruce Co. Reviewed Feb. 


6-55. Modern Floor Finishing, E. L. 
Bruce Co. Reviewed Feb. 


6-56. Folder on machines for clearing 
mill floors, G. H. Tennant Co. Reviewed 
Feb. 


Furniture 

6-60. The Arnot Sleeper, 12-p. illus. 
booklet describing convertible sleeping 
units for homes, hotels, etc.; brief in- 
formation on metal furniture. Arnot 
& Co. 


Glass Block 

7-37. Folder on glass block for rail- 
road buildings, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Reviewed Feb. 

7-38. Folder on use of glass_block 
in industrial buildings, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Insulux Products Div. Re- 
viewed Feb. 


Granite 

7-39. Fletcher Granite Products, AIA 
File 8-B-3, H. E. Fletcher Co. Reviewed 
Feb. 


Gypsum and Gypsum Products 

7-42. Architectural Specifications, AIA- 
87-A (WW-16), 4-p illus. folder on 
“Weatherwood” products: insulating 


building board, plaster base, tile, plank; 


asphalt-coated sheathing. United 7 
Gypsum Co 


7-40. Farm Production Must B 
creased, United States Gypsum 
Reviewed Feb. 


7-41. Sheetrock, Pyrofill and Weg 
wood Pyrofill Roof Construction (cj 
16), United States Gypsum Co, 3 
viewed Feb. 


Heating Equipment 


8-71. Heat Exchangers, AJA 4% 
(Bulletin H-1), Brownell Co. Reyj 
Feb. 


8-80. The New Principle of Heat 
Panelray, 12-p. illus. booklet on » 
heater unit for space heating; dime 
sions, specifications, installation dg 
Bryant Heater Co. 


8-81. Ratings and Installation Gy 
(Form 860), 12-p. illus. booklet (5 
x 8%) on a baseboard system of 
ant heating for homes; dimensi 
specifications, detail drawings, By 
ham Boiler Corp. 


8-72. Byers Radiant Heating ina 
rage (P.O. 6741), A. M. Byers Co, } 
viewed Feb. 


8-82. Coleman Gas Floor Fw 
26-p. illus. consumer booklet on ay 
matic gas furnace set below floor (rm 
ister at floor level), for use in he 
schools, offices, churches. 
Lamp and Stove Co. 


8-84. Firedaire, A Fireside Fu 
8-p. illus. booklet on all-steel, he 
circulating fireplaces for smal 
ages specifications. Edwards 
0. 


8-73. Series 12 Unit Heaters, AIA 
Di11 (Cat. 12C-1), Fedders Mfg. 
Inc. Reviewed Feb. 


8-74. Wartime Story of a Bottli 
Boiler Plant, Fitzgibbons Boiler 
Inc. Reviewed Feb. 


8-75. Assured Economy in Autome 
Heat (Form 242), 12-p. illus. bo 
on an automatic stoker for an 
residential heating system. 
Machine & Foundry Co. 


8-76. Modine Convector Radiation (B 
letin 245), 4-p. illus. consumer fold 
on copper convector unit for home} 
water or steam heating systems. Modi 
Mfg. Co. 


8-77. Peabody CD Wide Range ° 
Burning System (Bulletin 109), 
illus. bulletin. Data on constant die 
ential oil burning unit which contr 
combustion over a 50 to 1 capac 
range. Peabody Engineering Corp. 


8-78. Preferred Unit Steam 
(Bulletin 1000-B), 6-p. illus. folder 
heavy-duty, oil-fired, portable st 
plant unit, for full or semi-automs 
operation. Data, dimensions. F 
Utilities Mfg. Corp. 


8-79. A Practical Plan, for Ineorpors 
ing Central Heating and Air Ce 
ing in a Proposed Suburban Ap 
and Housing Development, 24-f 
Reprint of a study of a centra 
and air-conditioning plant for 4! 
ea suburban housing devel 
lueprints, comparative cost data, 
—— of typical installations. » 
i . 


lh 


Insulation 


9-45. Flintkote Insulation 
(SR-3), 4-p. illus. folder on det 
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nd structural insulation sealed sheath- 
ng, lath, building board, wallboard, 
fing, tile, and plank; hardboard and 
xk wool. Flintkote Co., Pioneer Div. 


».43, Announcing Sisalation, Sisalkraft 
ro, Reviewed Feb. 


richen Equipment, Commercial 


1.08. Preferred Heavy Duty Fuel Oil 
rurning Ranges (Bulletin 200A), Pre- 
erred Utilities Co., Inc. Reviewed Feb. 


Equipment 
258. Snead Bookstacks, 40 pp., illus., 
ound. General discussion on planning 
or libraries. Information on floor- 
wpporting library stacks, stack venti- 
tion and lighting, stairs, study car- 
Js, seminar rooms, enclosing parti- 
ions, com munication systems, etc. Snead 


2.53. Germicidal Lamps (Y-560-R), 
sneral Electric Co. Reviewed Feb. 


Booklets, General Electric Co., Lamp 
bept. Reviewed February: 


254. Standard Price Schedule of 
arge Mazda Lamps, AIA-31-F (Form 
195). 

2.55. Standard Price Schedule of Gen- 
il Electric Miniature Lamps, AIA- 
1-F (Form 2101). 


rm “Lighting Idea Stimulators” se- 
ies of booklets published by General 
lectric Co., Lamp Dept. Designs, sug- 
estions, detailed drawings by archi- 

, of various lighting arrangements: 
256. Super Service With Light (Y- 
46) (service stations). 


57. Wall-to-Wall Lighting for To- 
orrow’s Office (Y-547). 

2-60. Engineered Lighting and Con- 
ol Equipment, Condensed Cat. 945. 
dexed, 8-p. illus. catalog of light- 
iw equipment for schools, hospitals, 
burches; public, recreational, commer- 
, and industrial buildings. Hub 
lectric Co. 


illus. folders from Vermont Marble 
2.on marble for exterior and interior 
¢; specifications: 


2. Genuine Marble. 


30. Individualizing the Store Front, 
A File 8-B-1. 


ce Equipment 


l. The Rock-A-File, 2-p. illus. folder 
t wood file cabinets with sidewise 
ng compartments. Rockwell-Barnes 


M1. Partitions, AIA-19-E-61, and 
trdrobes, ATA-28-B-$3, 12 pp., illus. 
scription of prefabrica folding 
itions and “disappearing door” 
irobes. Drawings, specifications. 
emational Steel Co., Fairhurst Div. 


13. Wrought Iron for Piping Sys- 
» A. M. Byers Co. Reviewed Feb. 


14. Folder on phenolic resins, Durez 
tits and Chemicals, Inc. Reviewed 
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16-75. Hercules Cellulose Acetate, 
Properties and Uses (Form 500-28), 
Hercules Power Co., Cellulose Products 
Dept. Reviewed Feb. 


Prefabrication 


16-76. The Rigidsteel Standard Build- 
ing, National Machine & Foundry Co. 
Reviewed Feb. 


Pump Equipment 


16-79. Deming Pumps Everywhere, 30 
pp. Photos and descriptions of pump 
and water system installations: farm, 
home, factory, mine and quarry, town 
and village, marine, aviation, etc. Dem- 
ing Co. 


Refrigeration, Industrial 


Illustrated literature on vertical and 
horizontal VSA refrigeration compres- 
sors, 1- and 2-cylinder, single or double 
acting, enclosed—driven by gas, steam, 
or electricity. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Division: 


18-20. Evaporative Coolers, Bulletin 
C1100-B27. 


18-21. Bulletin C-1100B-11A. 
18-22. Bulletin C-1100B-18A. 
18-23. Bulletin C-1100B-19A. 
18-24. Bulletin C-1100B-20. 
18-25. Bulletin C-1100B-21. 
18-26. Bulletin C-1100B-22. 
18-27. Bulletin C-1100B-28. 
18-28. Bulletin C-1100B-26. 


Steel 


19-45. Know Your Steel When You 
Build or Remodel (PO-14), American 
Rolling Mill Co. Reviewed Feb. 


19-46. Jessop Stainless Steels, Jessop 
Steel Co. Reviewed Feb. 


19-47. Better Construction with Steel 
Joists nappa! € 8 PP» illus. Infor- 
mation on a method of developing con- 
crete slab with lightweight steel joists. 


Construction details; recommended 


specifications. Laclede Steel Co. 


19-48. Stainless and Heat-Resisting 
Steels (Adv. 480), 32-p. illus. booklet 
on wartime applications of stainless 
steel, from tanks to human bone plates. 
Republic Steel Corp. 


19-49. The Saxe Welded Erection Sys- 
tem (Bulletin 4), 2-p. folder on advan- 
tages of using welded erection seat and 
clip connections for steel construction. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 


Storage Equipment 


19-53. A Modern Nation-Wide Service 
for Travelers of Tomorrow, 10-p. illus. 
consumer booklet describing locker 
checking equipment for air terminals. 
American Locker Co., Inc. 


19-52. Parcel Locker Checking, 30 pp., 
illus. Chatty dissertation on locker 
checking equipment. American Locker 
Co., Ine. 


Store Fronts 


19-50. The Architect and “Machines 
for Selling!” (SF-5202), Kawneer Co. 
Reviewed Feb. 


Ventilation 


22-11. Put the Wind to Work (Bulletin 
EX-101), Air Devices, Inc. 


22-12. Arex-Kernchen, Arex Co., Kern- 
chen Co. 


Windows, Wood and Metal 


23-58. Style and Enduring Beauty Be- 
gin With Mesker Steel Windows, 10-p. 
consumer booklet on advantages of 
using steel windows in home building; 
suggested window designs. Mesker 
Brothers. 


4-30. New Comfort Thru Bishop Ven- 
ta-Glass Windows and Doors, Nu-Air- 
Wa Co. Reviewed Feb. 


23-54. Pella Windows, AlA-35-P-1, 22 
data sheets. Details of casement win- 
dows for various s of construction; 
elevation sketch sheets; size tables. 
Rolscreen Co. 
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REVIEWS AND DIGESTS 


By JEAN SHORT and DAVID ALDRICH 


BOOKS 


The American School and University, 
1945. American School Publishing Cor- 
poration, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 8%” x 11%”, imitation 
leather bound, 575 pp., illus. 


The seventeenth annual edition of this 
work emphasizes planning for postwar 
modernization and extension of the 
school plant. This emphasis is main- 
tained through thirty-seven articles on 
plant construction, planning particular 
facilities, maintenance and operation 
of the school plant, equipment and 
supplies, and school transportation. 
Certainly this volume covers most of 
the important problems confronting 
school administrators and builders to- 
day. Essential supplementary infor- 
mation concerning equipment, materi- 
als, and supplies is provided by the 
two hundred and thirty advertisers. 


Data Book for Civil Engineers, Volume 
I—Design. Elwin E. Seelye. Publish- 
ers, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 9%” 
x 11%”, cloth bound, 417 pp., illus., 
index, $7.50 


This book should take a position in the 
profession of civil engineering similar 
to that occupied by Ramsey and Sleep- 
ers’ Graphic Standards in architecture. 
Design (Vol. I of three. Vols. II and 
III, now in press, are Specifications 
and Costs and Field Practice) is a com- 
pilation in readily available form of 
the effective design data in each main 
field of civil engineering—structures, 
sanitation, water supply, drainage, 
roads, airfields, dams, docks, bridges, 
and soils. Many of the plates are origi- 
nal and of considerable interest to ar- 
chitects and contractors as well as to 
civil engineers—especially those show- 
ing methods for rapidly figuring com- 
bined flexure and axial stress in 
columns. 


Mr. Seelye has stated his purpose in 
producing this volume thus: 


“To make this book complete in itself 
so that a civil engineer could function 
though isolated from other reference 
books. 


“To furnish data which will eliminate 
tedious office computing and thus mini- 
mize errors made in such ‘computation. 


“To aid the engineer in attaining re- 
sults in accordance with the best engi- 
neering practice by making available 
data based on such practice. 

“To expand the field of activity of the 
specialized engineer by providing him 
with handy data in fields allied to his 
specialty.” 
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PAMPHLETS, MANUALS 


Construction—a Policy Statement. John 
L. Haynes, Chief, Construction Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Domestic Commerce, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. November 1945. 10 cents per 
copy 

Last summer, Congress appropriated 
funds for a construction division in the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Haynes’ 
article is a policy statement of the new 
bureau and is encouraging to all per- 
sons connected with the building in- 
dustry. The division will be organized 
to furnish statistics on construction 
and materials and to conduct special 
studies and research in economical 
problems associated with full develop- 
ment of building activities. 


It will promote year-round construc- 
tion, and removal of restrictive clauses 
in building codes and construction- 
management-labor contracts. The new 
division proposes to devote itself in 
large part to assisting the building in- 
dustry to attain larger volume through 
reductions in the cost of construction 
which have been kept high by (1) 
seasonal variation in employment, (2) 
obsolete building codes, (3) restrictive 
agreements between labor and manage- 
ment and (4) unwarranted speculative 
profits. 


Let’s Plan a “Peacetime” Home. Mary 
Davies Gillies, Interior Decorating Edi- 
tor, McCall’s; Kenneth Stowell, Editor, 
Architectural Record; Emerson Goble, 
Managing Editor, Architectural 
Record; H. V. Walsh, Architect. Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
113 pp., spiral bound, illus., table of 
contents. 


This glossy booklet approaches house 
design in a typical ladies’ magazine 
way. Chattily written, the text is 
liberally sprinkled with plugs for gas 
appliances. This in itself would not be 
so hard to take, but the editors have 
inserted many digs against contem- 
porary architecture and the philosophy 
which has fostered it. 


For instance: “Functional planning is 
the technical term . . . if that sounds 
too mechanical . . . boxlike . . . ‘modern- 
istic,’ don’t judge too hastily. The 
‘functional’ house can still be beauti- 
ful. Perhaps it will yet turn out to be 
a New England Colonial. . . . The func- 
tional planners became contemptuous 
of traditional architectural styles, and 
expressed their contempt in unlovely 
exterior designs.” 


Perhaps the Surface Combustion Cor- 
poration knows no better than to pub- 


lish a book like this. 
say the same for the editors. 


One can har 


Let There Be Light. Robert M. Site. 
M.D. From the Bulletin of the Medi, 
Library Association. Reprinted by 
eral Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Paper pamphlet, 3 ; 
illus., tables. 


Dr. Stecher is annoyed by the ignora, 


and indifference of public libraries 
the light requirements of readers, 


discussion is restricted to light 
factors which can be controlled by ¢ 
architect or librarian—general leye , 
illumination, contrast, and glare, 
article reports the opinion of ex 
on the amount of foot-candles requir 
for reading, the effect of high ligh 
and constrasts on efficiency and phys 
logical strain. The reactions and eq 
bilities of the human eye are analyp 
in an attempt to find ideal illuminati 
and, short of the ideal, to control 
chitectural features for optimum wm 
promise between reading ease 4 
economy. 


Planning for Electricity. Small Ho 
Council, Mumford House, University 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 8 pp., illus. 


More information for the layman 
economical house planning. The bo 
let covers, briefly, pattern of electric 
use; principles of good lighting; 
economical, adequate, and convenie 
wiring; and a lesson on how to r 
an architectural lighting plan. 


Planning the Kitchen. Small Hi 
Council, University of Illinois Bullet 
Urbana, Ill. 8 pp., pamphlet, illus. 


Another in the Council’s series of p 
phlets for the prospective home build 
Planning the Kitchen has more thant 
usual amount of data useful to ar 
tects and designers. The most effice 
heights and depths for working suris 
are given, amplified by diagrams 
photographs. Colors, materials, 4 
lighting systems are discussed in % 
detail. 


Rating Code. Steel Boiler Institd 
500 N. '/nion St., Middletown, Pa. 1 
Paper bound, 24 pp., graphs, draw 
tables, index, 50 cents 


The fourth edition of the SBI Rail 
Code includes new codes for residen! 
and commercial boilers. Revised 
specify minimum rather than ave 
furnace heights for commercial # 
tures and standardized mechanit 
fired boilers, new grate area form 
and furnace volume requirements 
hand fired boilers in residential 

the Code provides a uniform ® 
of rating steel heating boilers 

are manufactured in accordance * 
the American Society of Mecha! 
Engineers Boiler Construction “ 


Planning the Art Department for 
New School. Leon L. Winslow, Jv™ 


Nela Pry 
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Art Education, Baltimore. Related 
Arts Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 8 pp., paper bound, illus., 
bibliog. 

To provide some means of standardiza- 
tion for art classrooms, the Division of 
Art Education in Baltimore prepared 
specifications relating to construction, 
color, furniture, and mechanical equip- 
ment. Suggestions are made for the 
location of the art department in the 
building (near entrance and audito- 
rium), for its lighting and electricity, 
built-in fixtures and general equipment. 
A rather complete list of required fur- 
niture is given as well as plans and 
elevations for a typical art room. 


TECHNICAL ARTICLES 


Chemistry and Construction. A. J. 
Hockett, M. D., Director, King County 
Hospital System, Seattle. Modern Hos- 
pital, September 1945. 


Medical advancement during the war 
has called attention to the need for a 
new approach to hospital planning. Dr. 
Hockett reports that in fields such as 
surgery, internal medicine, orthopedics, 
urology, neuropsychiatry, and geriat- 
ries, drastic changes in construction are 
overdue. 


Increased use of plasma and whole 
blood requires not only a blood bank in 
the surgery, but also standard bedside 
equipment. Foreseeing a decrease in 
length of time required for fracture 
treatment and eventual abolishment of 
tuberculosis, Dr. Hockett indicates that 
sections for the treatment of such ail- 
ments be planned as temporary or con- 
vertible units. Shock treatment for psy- 
chiatric patients is fast becoming an 
integral part of the general hospital; 
also required are occupational and 
physical therapy departments. 


The Plastics Paint Racket. Modern 
Plastics, November 1945. Published by 
Modern Plastics, Inc., 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 50 cents per 
copy 


None of the so-called “plastic finishes” 
o sale to consumers in January 1945 
had properties unusual in standard 
paints. Then, what is “plastic finish?” 
“Plastic paint” or “plastic finish” is 
standard (occasionally inferior) paint 
% varnish relabeled by unscrupulous 
Promoters for sale at greatly marked- 
up prices. It is not a new finish. At 
best it is high quality enamel. It may 
well be an inferior paint. In any case, 
the finish has no relation to the molded 
Dlastics which gained such glamorous 
reputations during the war. 


The November issue of Modern Plastics 
debunks the plastics-paint racket in a 
most informative article which dis- 
cusses the conditions upon which a 
paint may be called plastic (most pre- 
War paints used synthetic resins as a 

se) and carefully explains that re- 
tail finishes which have the character 
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of molded plastics are still in the 
laboratory. When the new finishes do 
appear, they will be a far cry from the 
present consumer paints. 


Please Mail Me One .House. Woman's 
Home Companion, October 1945. 


The Woman’s Home Companion puts in 
a plug for prefabricated houses—espe- 
cially those of the most conventional 
style. Chattily, the Companion assures 
readers that “prices range from $2,000 
to a fat $60,000, and a single firm may 
offer you a choice of fifty different 
houses in Colonial, Cape Cod, Califor- 
nian, Georgian, modern and other 
styles’’ (our italics). 


The editors have analyzed the many 
types of prefab in a very understand- 
able way, but, unfortunately, seem to 
want their f.o.b. houses wiih all the 
gingerbread, shutters, and leaded win- 
dows that the prefab pioneers rejected. 


Technique. André Bélancy-Béarn in 
L’Homme et L’Architecture, July-Au- 
gust 1945. 


Because France has been so long re- 
moved from the rest of the world, the 
French architects find it difficult to 
form immediate opinions on recent ad- 
vances in building methods. This arti- 
cle is an attempt to cover reconstruc- 
tion needs and possible construction 
systems which might be employed io 
speed French building. 


Cost is the biggest question in French 
construction circles today. Some per- 
sons believe that new buildings—paid 
for or not—will enhance national 
wealth. Others can’t visualize rehabili- 
tation without cash on hand, want to 
cut costs by total industrialization. 
M. Bélancy-Béarn believes the solution 
lies in the middle road. Lack of man- 
power is pressing and it is necessary to 
spread reconstruction over a period of 
years. Because people must have roofs 
over their heads, the replacement of 
totally or ‘partially destroyed homes is 
most urgent. And, while permanent 
housing will not be completely prefab- 
ricated, a certain percentage of the 
building must be done by mass pro- 
duction in order to conserve manpower. 


Commenting on the first effect of ““mod- 
ern” materials many years ago, M. 
Bélancy-Béarn laments that, while 
great freedom of composition was 
gained, fantasy became uncontrolled 
and individualism reigned, without re- 
gard for elementary construction and 
site planning principles. Now, he feels, 
the time has come to screen out the best 
things learned from such experimenta- 
tion and to develop basic standards for 
French building. 


Plugging the module system of plan- 
ning, M. Bélancy-Béarn says it is not 
logical to standardize the parts of a 
building without developing some 
standard of measure for the whole—a 
module. One of the state bureaus has 
already supervised and published a sort 
of Sweet’s Catalog and a Graphic 


Standards is in print. The dimensions 
and modules given in these publications 
are not mandatory, but it is to be 
hoped that architects will, in interest 
of national economy and recovery, use 
them almost exclusively. 


Although many Frenchmen have been 
worried by the restrictions which they 
consider inherent in prefabrication, the 
author feels certain that freedom will 
survive mainly because total industrial- 
ization requires machinery and organi- 
zations which do not—cannot—exist 
in France today. Also, there has been 
no proof that such industrialization 
would be cheaper. The amortization 
of the factory must be added to the 
cost of the house. The reconstruction 
will be largely renovation and repairs 
of partially destroyed buildings which 
could not be done by prefab methods. 
Many of the destroyed buildings are 
now being assessed for materials such 
as masonry which could be used in new 
structures. 


Arguments against total prefabrication 
do not mean that France will return to 
the old methods of construction, since 
there are certain savings in manpower 
involved, viz.: 


(1) preparation of work, plans care- 
fully drawn, and work carefully sched- 
uled; 


(2) use of new tools; 


(3) shop fabrication of certain ele- 
ments including form work for rein- 
forced concrete beams, sills, floor-slabs; 


(4) good working relations between ar- 
chitect, engineer, and builder; 


(5) clients who can make up their 
minds before start of construction. 


Competitions organized by the Minis- 
try of Construction for new types of 
structural walls have not brought the 
expected results. 


There are, today, two kinds of flooring 
available in France; (1) concrete slab 
and (2) beam and joist steel flooring. 
It is possible to save by standardizing 
the thickness of the slab floor and the 
length of the span. Pre-stressed rein- 
forced concrete beams are a common 
conception in France and will soon be 
sold on the market. (A bridge was de- 
signed, constructed, and tested by 
Freyssinet in 1942-43 using pre- 
stressed reinforced concrete members. ) 
It is to be expected that such members 
will soon be commonly employed, being 
extremely light, conserving of material, 
and much stronger. 


There is an evolution in the construc- 
tion industry toward some sort of 
standardization. The old ways of build- 
ing cannot be entirely replaced by pre- 
fabrication but reconstruction will be 
possible only with economies in man- 
power, and economies in manpower can 
be accomplished only through methods 
of mass production oi certain things. 
These methods of mass production may 
be applied either in the factory or on 
the site. 
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.. THERE MUST 


GOVERNMENT BUREAU STICKS 
ITS NECK OUT 


Strictly speaking, construction fore- 
casts have no place on a page devoted 
to progress in building materials and 
equipment, yet there is a relationship, 
as we shall point out. In the January 
1946 issue of Domestic Commerce, 
William H. Shaw, Chief, Statistics 
Unit, Construction Division, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce (what a title!) pre- 
sents the accompanying official prophecy 
for 1946. Private work will account for 
almost 75% of all new construction, if 
the Department’s figures are correct; 
and by far the largest single item is 
residential—excluding hotels, which are 
amusingly lumped with “Other Non- 
Residential.” Industrial construction 
ranks next. In general, not only is total 
new construction expected to top 1945 by 
nearly 60%, but also, the private- 
construction figure forecasts a complete 
reversal of the situation during both 
the war and the preceding depression; 
not in nearly two decades has it been 
so great in volume. Mr. Shaw predicts 
that by December 31, 1946, new con- 
struction will proceed at a $9-billion 
annual rate, and that in 1947 we will 
go at a $12-billion clip. (The 9-billion 
figure may be compared to the National 
Business Paper Editors’ prophecy of 
5.7 billions.) 


The catch (oh, yes; the catch!) is that 
“reasonable” costs, not far from present 
levels, are assumed, and that we must 
solve current materials-shortage prob- 





CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
IN THE U.S.A. 


__ (Figures in millions of dollars) 











TYPE 1945 1946 
Private 

Residential (non-farm) 770 2,150 
Industrial 691 1,150 
Farm 200 400 
Other non-residential 

(incl. hotels) 442 850 


Public utility 542 800 























Total Private 2,645 5,350 
Public 
Residential 70 100 
Mil. & Naval 575 150 
Industrial 647 50 
Other non-residential 
bldg. 205 400 
Construction other 
than bldg. 547 1,450 
Total Public 2,044 2,150 
TOTAL NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 4,689 7,500 
Repair, Maintenance, 
Total 4,500 5,000 


9,189 12,500 





GRAND TOTAL 














Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


BE A REASON! 


lems. Mr. Shaw does not consider ma- 
terials problems serious impediments in 
the long run, although tremendously 
increased production of certain basic 
materials is of immediate importance. 
He is much more concerned about costs, 
stating: “The construction industry 
must face squarely the problem of re- 
ducing costs,” because sustained build- 
ing activity depends upon sustained de- 
mand, and because in some sectors of 
the building market, notably housing, 
demand is especially sensitive to costs. 


MATERIALS AND HOUSING 


To confuse you further on the no- 
materials-we-want-housing situation: 
Wilson Wyatt, the energetic, almost 
realistic housing expediter, recently 
said surveys proved that 84% of veter- 
ans can’t pay more than $50 per month 
in rent or on purchase prices, and that 
only 17.5% of applications for building 
materials priorities (in the first two 
weeks of operation) fell in this price- 
range. On the other hand, FHA, which 
processes applications, said that in the 
first week, 44% were for units to sell at 
less than $7500 or rent at less than 
$60 a month. Wyatt, now appointed 
Housing Administrator, proposes lower- 
ing the sales ceiling for priorities- 
assisted new houses to $6000, subsidies 
for materials manufacturers, and con- 
trols over sale prices of existing houses. 
“Vested” interests are popping buttons 
in rage; but the Nat’l. Ass’n. of Home 
Builders has just approved the subsidy 
idea. 


RADIANT HEATING 


As this is written, the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
is in session, and Professor F. W. 


Hutchinson of Purdue University, a 


man of considerable stature in radiant 
heating, is presenting before that body 
a paper on what seems to be a really 
simplified approach to radiant heating 
design. In essence, his system is a trial- 
and-error method similar to empirical 
structural design. The designer first 
estimates temperature and area of 
panel surfaces needed, then checks re- 
sults obtainable with those required, 
using a single, simple formula; if the 
two don’t jibe, he tries again. It sounds 
eminently sensible. 


CORRECTION 

A. Gordon Lorimer, author of the 
article, “A Scotsman~-Looks at Modular 
Coordination” (Jan. 1946), requests us 
to correct impressions which may have 
resulted from unfortunate wording of 
captions. For brevity’s sake we called 
one type of product “glazed tile;” the 
manufacturers call it a “structural fac- 
ing (or surfacing) unit.” Also, we re- 
ferred to one size of this material as a 
“former standard” which did not 
coordinate well. Actually it is a current 
standard; its joints coordinate with 
those of other modular materials at 
4-module intervals. 








THIS MONTH’S PRODUCT; 


AIR CONDITIONING 

Air Conditioning-Sterlizing Unit. Large ,, 
small models for air conditioning, algo {, 
germicidal use by means of triethylene gly. 
col vaporizers. Soon available for home, 
hospitals, etc. Rogers Diesel and Airerni 
Corp., 1120 Leggett Ave., New York 59, Ny 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Parkway Cabinet. Steel, white-enamels 
bathroom cabinet with safety compartmen; 
for poison drugs, etc., and two compar. 
ments on back of swinging doors. Faries 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, II. 


FLOORING 

Corolon. Resilient flooring, resistant 4 
grease, dirt, marring, water, moisture; qyai- 
able in color. Armstrong Cork Co. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Panelray. Gas heater unit, designed for 4” 


walls, for space heating; heat-trap flue 
radiates infra-red rays; sizes 10,000 to 40,00 
Btu; over-all dimensions 59-3/8” high 
13-3/16” to 21-3/16” wide. Bryant Heater 


Co., 17825 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Firedaire. 3-piece, all-stee!, heat-circulating 
fireplace connectable to any 8” x 8 a 
larger stove chimney, for small-area heating; 
one-man installation; movable. Edwards 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 5th ‘and Butler Sts., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 


Pittsburgh Safety Flue. Refractory-cast unit 
including flue entrance and liner, baffle plate 
cleanout opening with closure; withstands 
2400° F. New Castle Refractories, Dept. 20 
New Castle, Pa. 


ISOLATION MATERIALS 

Vibracork. Vibration isolation material (2” 
to 4” thick) for use under heavy machinery 
installation, etc. Korfund Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Fluorescent Luminaires. 2- and 4-light com 
mercial luminaires with 2 double-strength 
ceramic-treated, removable side panels; Tu 
lamp ballast; 110-125 V., 60 cycle A.C., up 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 2525 Clybourn Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


Sun Switch. Electronic device for individud 
control of street lighting, lighting of publi 
buildings, airports, etc. Adjustable. Ripley 
Co., Torrington, Conn. 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

Composite Construction Material. Sheets ¢ 
aluminum, stainless steel, wood veneer, % 
plastic bonded to “honeycomb” of bakelile 
resin-impregnated paper, cotton, or linet 
waterproof, high strength; weight as low % 
4 lb per cu ft. Now manufactured for trans 
portation field, soon for residential—doos. 
frames, wall panels. Glenn L. Martin ©. 
Baltimore 3, Md., and U. S. Plywood Com. 
55 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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» PLYWOOD: 


This is the fourth of a series of Building Product Fact sheets on plywood. Sheets | and II, 
published in Nov. and Dec., 1945, contained data on manufacture, grades available, and 
sources of supply, of Douglas fir, hardwood, plastic-surfaced, and metal-surfaced plywood. 


Sheet III (Feb. 1946) contained tabulations of physical properties of Douglas fir and hard- 
wood plywood. 


PLASTIC-SURFACED (DENSE) PLYWOOD 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES—Dense Plastic Surfacing for Plywood (Data from Spot tests) 





Grades 2000 and 2002 
Parallel Laminated 
With Grain Gross Grain 








Specific Gravity 
Moisture Absorption (24 hour—%) 
Tensile Strength (Lbs./in.*) 
Elastic Modulus (Tension) Lbs./in.”*) 
Compressive Strength: Flatwise (lbs./in.*) 
Edgewise (lbs. /in.*) 
Flexural Strength: Flatwise (lbs. /in.*) 
Edgewise (lbs. /in.”*) 
Flexural Modulus: Flatwise (ibs./in.*) 
Edgewise (lbs./in.*) 
Shear Strength (Johnson Too)): Flatwise (lbs./in.*) 
Edgewise (lbs./in*) 
Impact Strength (Izod, Notched): Ft. |bs./in. of notch 
Flatwise 
Edgewise 
Themal Conductivity: Btu/Sq. Ft./hr/Deg.F/in.) 
Hardness (Rockwell, Scale M): Flatwise 
Edgewise 


1.39 
1.6 
18000 
1.60 x 10° 
32800 
21900 
17200 
18100 
1.44 x 10° 
1.43 x 10° 
12000 
12000 


1.39 
1.6 
14000 
1.15 x 10° 
32800 
20100 
15200 
14700 
1.07 x 10° 
1.04 x 10° 
12000 
12009 


2.56 
58 
1.4— 2.3 
127.4 
125.7 
250 


1.56 
96 
14—2.3 
127.4 
125.4 
250 





Dielectric (Volts/ mil.) 








Note: 


plastic surfacing. 


The above table gives properties of the surfacing material only, and only for dense plastic. 


have been furnished for the less dense type of plastic surfacing. 


These properties may be used in calculating theoretical strengths of any combination of core stock and dense 


No comparable data 


PROPERTIES OF PLYWOOD AND DENSE PLASTIC SURFACING COMBINED 





Grade 
(Lb. per 
side) 


Standard Film Thick- 
Available ness Each 
thicknesses Side approx.) 


Standard 
Size Panels 


Surface 
Hardness 
(Rockwell 

Scale) 


Vapor Total 
Transmis- Weight 
sion (Grams _ of Surface 

persq.m. Film per M. 


per hr. Sq. Ft. 





60/60 
60/80 
80/80 
60/100 
100/100 
60/120 
120/120 
60/140 
140/140 
60/160 


is 


.009 - .009 
.009 - .012 
.012-.012 
.009 - .015 
015-.015 
.009 - .018 
018 - .018 
.009 - .021 
.021 - .021 
.009 - .024 


Allow- 
from 
panels 


avg. 
Long lengths to 120 
Cut-to-size 


thickness; 





160/160 
60/180 
180/180 


.024 - .024 
.009 - .027 
027 - .027 


Available in thicknesses from 
5/16 of an inch to 3/4 of an 
1/32” + to 3/32” —, depend- 
available on special order. 


Standard sizes to 48 x 96 


able tolerances range 


inch by sixteenths. 
1/32” minus. 
inches. 


ing on 
inches. 


appr. 74M 


appr. 85M 
appr. 101M 
appr. 110M 
appr. 117M 
appr. 124M 


appr. 128M 


appr. .017 120 lbs. 
140 lbs. 
160 lbs. 
160 lbs. 
200 lbs. 
180 lbs. 
240 lbs. 
200 lbs. 
280 lbs. 
220 lbs. 
320 lbs. 
240 lbs. 
360 lbs. 


appr. .016 
appr. .015 
appr. .014 
appr. .013 


appr. .012 





appr. .011 
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DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD—HEAT TRANSMISSION for various constructions 


Wall Construction 


Serial No. 20 





Heat-flow 
Resistance 
Inside to Out 





Inside Lining 


Outer Wall 





1/4” Plywood 


3/8” Ext. Ply. 





3/8” Plywood 


3/8” Ext. Ply. 





1/4” Plywood 


1/2” blanket 


insul. 


3/8” Ext. Ply. 





1/4” Plywood 


5/16” Plyscord shthg., 
wood shingles and 
bldg. paper 





1/4” Plywood 


1/2” blanket 
insul. 


5/16” Plyscord shthg., 
wood shingles and 
bldg. paper 





1/4” Plywood 


5/16” Plyscord furring, 
siding 





1/4” Plywood 


5/16” Piyscord furring, 
3/8” Ext. Plywood 


3.80 





1/4” Plywood 


1/2” blanket 
insul. 


5/16” Plyscord furring, 
3/8” Ext. Plywood 


6.71 





3/4” Wood Lath 
and Plaster 


5/16” Plyscord, 
Paper, siding 


3.49 





3/4” Wood Lath 
and Plaster 


1/2” blanket 
insul. 


5/16” Plyscord, 
Paper, siding 


6.40 








5/16” Plyscord, air space, 
1/4” Plywood 4” brick 4.12 .25 








Note: Coefficient of heat transmission (U, in Btu per inch of thickness) is same for Douglas fir plywood as for 


Douglas fir: 0.78. In above table, inside surface resistance is taken as 0.61, outside as 0.17. 


COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES—VARIOUS TYPES OF PLYWOOD 





Note: 





Product 3/8” 3-Ply Douglas Fir 
Exterior 
60/60 Dense 
Plastic 


Surfacing 


1/4” 3- Ply Birch, Poplar 


Unsurfaced Unsurfaced Surfacing 





Avg. Water Absorption (24 hr.) 
Water Permeability 6” head (24 hr.) 
Vapor Permeability, Grains/sq.ft/hr. 
(0.355# /sq.in. vapor pressure) 
Abrasion Resistance Dry 
(wt. loss, Grams/hr/sq.ft.) Wet 
Bending Moment at failure (In. lb/in.) 
Stiffness Factor (Ei—\b./in.) 


18% 
11% 


0.6% 
0.3% 


15%* 
8%* 


0.6% * 
0.3% * 


0.3 - .20 
1.2 
4.0 


no data 
5.7 
133.7 


no data 
3.2 
76.8 

72 92 46° 259° 

795 1600 53° 600° 


no data 
0.5 
1.0 








Water absorption and permeability of fir and other unsurfaced plywoods would be substantially reduced if 
data were available for painted plywood. These figures are for unpainted plywood. See tables under “Douglas 


Fir’ for vapor permeability of Douglas fir plywood. * indicates birch; otherwise figures in these columns 
refer to poplar. 
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PLYWOOD: IV (cont’d.) 


METAL-SURFACED PLYWOOD 


COMPARATIVE STIFFNESS 


The following chart is based upon metal-surfaced plywood as manufactured by Haskelite, ness of metal: steel, .021" (27 ga); aluminum, .015”. Modulus of rupture: core, 9,000 lb/sq 
with values as follows: Modulus of elasticity: core, with grain, 1,300,000 lb/sq in.; across in. with grain. Weight: core, 30 lb/cu ft. Ultimate stress on metal: steel, 40,000 lb/sq in.; 
grain, 65,000 lb/sq in.; steel, 30,000,000 lb/sq in.; aluminum, 10,000,000 lb/sq in. Thick- aluminum, 21,000 Ib/sq in. 


MATERIAL [PACE El GIVEN IN 1000 INCH? POUNDS PER INCH WIDTH 
.6 8 io 2. 4.0 10. 20. 30. 40. 


1/2 
1.77 


PLYWOOD 
| ALUMINUM 
FACE 


PLYWOOD 
2 ALUMINUM 
FACES 


ALUMINUM 
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“Packaged” Air Conditioners 


Low-Cost Controlled “Weather” 
_ for Dentists and Doctors 


Probably in no other place is air conditioning more 
essential than in dentists’ and doctors’ offices. It has 
become so necessary that progressive architects today 
are including it in all plans and specifications for the 
dental and medical professions. 


The ideal equipment is the “Packaged” Air Condi- 
tioner pioneered by Chrysler Airtemp. First of all, 
operating and service costs are amazingly low. These 
“Packaged” Air Conditioners are rugged, engineered 
for long life and dependability . . . they contain the 
famous Chrysler Airtemp sealed radial compressor. 


These compact, self-contained air conditioners are 
great space savers and can be easily and quickly 
installed, singly or in multiple. They supply an abun- 
dance of clean, cool, properly de-humidified and gently 
circulated air. A heating coil can be added for year 
*round air conditioning. It can be connected to existing 
hot water, steam or vapor systems, or to a quick- 
heating, automatically-fired Chrysler Airtemp Boiler. 


For details about controlled “Weather”, write Airtemp 
Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto. 


Invest in Your Future—Buy U. S$. Savings Bonds! “REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The music of 
Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9:00 P.M., E.S.T.” 


CHRYSLER @ AIRTEMP 


HEATING @ COOLING @© REFRIGERATION 





degrees 


WHICH OF THESE DO YOU WANT? 


FREE. Four Degrees of Home Home Wiring Handbook. $1.00. 
Electrification for Electrical Complete technical information 
Living. Gives full information onwiring systems for Electrical 
on basic equipment and wiring Living. 120 pages. Dozens of 
requirements. ; charts and tables. 
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Greater client satisfaction will result when you 
design homes which offer the advantages of 
Electrical Living. 

To help you, Westinghouse has developed 
Four Degrees of Electrical Living that make it 
easy to select the desired degree for the homes 
you design. The four degrees range from the 
“Thrift” or minimum. standard of Electrical 
Living, up to the luxurious “DeLuxe” degree. 

Another way to assure satisfied clients is to 


To the Budget standard are added a 
garbage disposer, clothes dryer and 
Precipitron. 








now it’s easy to choose the right degree 


specify Westinghouse electric appliances and 
equipment throughout your houses, plus qual- 
ity wiring devices by Bryant. 

For your free booklet, write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. Send dollar for Handbook to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Extension Training Department, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa, j-91547 









De Luxe Degree—adds central air 
¥ cooling and extensive use of con- 
a  _ cealed and decorative lighting to 

_ the Ideal degree. Here we have 

by Electrical Living at its best. 








Westinghouse 


BETTER HOMES DEPARTMENT 
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ontractor Case 
Was stumped .. 


BUT NOT FOR LONG 


He consulted with the architect and 
engineer...together they called in Cece 
...and the job went ahead on sched 


The job was a big one—the kind contgactors 4 
looked like smooth sailing to Cas, ti , 


suddenly stopped ‘the jobs 


architect, the engiieer} 





In construction products CECO ENGINEERI' +4, 


HERE ARE THE CECO PROD- 
UCTS THAT HELPED SOLVE 
MR. CASEY’S PROBLEM: 


Meyer Steelforms mean less concrete is re- 
quired, making for economy in construction. 


ECO ENGINEERING PLUS CON- 


Ceco Reinforcing Bars provide positive bond to 
aid adhesion of concrete to the steel. 


eS 


F to help solve your 
nical skill. € 


5 the hig difference 








REVIEWS 
BRITISH PLANNING PUBLICATIONS _ 3, nia pavinson 


The gracious comment of F. J. Osborn (of Britain’s Town and Country Planning Association), that “planning li 

the U.S.A. is even more copious than here, and much more lavish in paper and presentation,” would seem belied 
lengthy bibliography below, supplementing Catherine Bauer’s “Toward a Green and Pleasant England?: Critical } 
English Publications on Postwar Planning” (PENCIL POINTS, April 1944). Both compilations indicate that the By 
have been writing at a fast pace and have been profound as well as prolific. Presentation, considering the paper sh 

been outstanding and in certain books, such as Abercrombie’s GREATER LONDON PLAN (1944), extremely attr 


Some of this British material should provoke parallels here. More inexpensive, explanatory literature along the lines 
the Penguin and Architectural Press pamphlets would boost public enlightenment. 


The reviews have been limited to the most significant postwar planning material; architectural books are included only 
they relate to housing or construction standards, and periodical literature is not cited. His Majesty's Stationery 
publications may be priced and 
chased from the British Inf 
Services in America. The facilities 
very cooperative librarians at H. 
University were of great assis: 








PLANNING—IN GENERAL at 


Abercrombie, Patrick. rown np coy 
PLANNING. (London: The Home University 
Oxford University Press, 1943. 256 pp.) Revised Ahe 
not rewritten; after ten years it continues to 
town planning classic. 


School of Planning and Research 


Regional Development. syitasus @pAccor 
COURSE ON THE BACKGROUND OF PLAN 

(91 pp.); SYLLABUS OF A COURSE ON omm 
PLANNING. (281 pp.); SYLLABUS OF A COUR, | 
ON PLANNING PRACTICE, PART 1 (77 pp.). ylvai 
respondence courses for members of H.M, F ’ ] 
Intended primarily for service men and wome MEU § ti 
plan to come up for Town Planning Institute (1... 
certificates. After completing the ec Ons, 
series, students. may enroll for an intensive ihti 
months” course in’ town and country planning tir 
School of Planning in London. The books | ial 
an excellent study guide and introduction t lal €s 
ning; their applicability is largely British. T Thi: 
the American forces did not institute a : 
program. g in: 


NATIONAL RECONSTRU 
This query from Paul 


Zimmerman, chief Gutkind, Erwin A., Editor. cr 
engineer of Wilson aps gt fps os 
2143 PLANNING, VOL. 1 (331 pp.); CAS 
Brothers building, NATIONAL PLANNING, VOL. 2 (280 
Chicago, referresf to York: Oxford University Press, 1944.) 
two Yeomans cen- mention in Miss Bauer's bibliography, 
trifugal wet pit ejec- edition has been published. ‘ 


tors installed in McCallum, Ian R. M., Editor. 
1902. PLANNING: ‘THE GROUND WORK @ 
TECHNIQUE. (London: The Archit 
1945. 296 pp.) Surveys physical planni 

. - of thoughtful essays by specialists. 
Through the ensuing years these sturdy units is broad, ranging from problems of sw 


. . . . . d j icl 
tended quietly, efficiently to their job of pumping = . at ae 


drainage, seepage and toilet wastes - - until finally rust ate through the suspen- reference for planners and those in p 


sion pipe of one pump, and attacked the impeller. New parts were installed. | Osborn, F. J., Advisory Editon 
Such records are not uncommon for Yeomans Pumps - - are, rather, AND RECONSTRUCTION YEARBOO 
4 pp.); 1943 (368 pp.); 1944-45 (438 p 
the kind of performance you can expect. All The Todd Publishing Co., Ltd. Yearly 
A yearbook for the trade as well as 
i Ba ‘ In addition to sections on general plan 
os oe — deliver just such service. | specialized subjects, and planning in ¢ 
f Publi Ba iidin : Fac. it includes valuable reference material? 
or Public Dut Rs For selecting the right type and right size of pump lists of appropriate organizations 
tories * Apartments + Res- . pertinent official pr ts, bibl 
idences * Schools + Hospitals for any application, Y gi s’ wealth of Th -” ie Tray ne " 
ie 4 Slates © Clabes © ’ 7 A . ith blica- ere is unfortunately no parallel Ar 
Th ~ yo ‘ae SB experience is at your service without cost or obliga 
. mod Diente ’ Subways tion. And see that your Data File contains the Yeo- Simon, E. D. resuiLpInc BRITAD 
mans Architectural file - - Write for it, TY YEAR PLAN. (London: Victor 
1945. 256 pp.) Sweeping analysis of ¢ 
of a twenty-year reconstruction. Simo 


There are cheaper pumps — BUT NONE BETTER is not fully warranted by his examp 


planning but he has courage and imag 








in dewinage, sewage, — Yeomans Pumps are engineered and built to 
if 


circulation, 
S - 




















Fe Stephenson, Flora, and Pool, 
YEOMANS BROTHERS COMPANY A PLAN FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
. Julian Huxley. No 2 of Tancer ron To 
1448 North Dayton St., Chicago 22, Il. (London: The Pilot P Ltd., 1944. @ 
cussion of the major planning report . 
comment they have received viewed from ® 


spective of Britain’s urban problems. This 
tary review of what has been happeniag 
planning front is good popular reading. e 


(Continued on page 114) RERS ¢ 
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WIDE TREND TOWARD STORE FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SHOWN IN SYLVANIA SURVEY 





atest National Survey 
Finds Drug Stores 
{head in Modern Lighting 





\ccording to the latest, nationwide 
ommercial lighting survey, made for 
Sylvania Electric by one of the coun- 
iry's largest market research organiza- 
jons, there is a potential fluorescent 
ighting market of 4,263,000 commer- 
ial establishments in the country. 
This vast field for fluorescent light- 
g installations is largely a result of 


Sylvania Electric makes a complete line of fluo- 
rescent fixtures for commercial use, designed to 





the wide trend among store owners of 
modernizing to attract customers and 
enhance their merchandise. 

The survey is the first of a continuing 
series of commercial lighting surveys, 
conducted in cities of 2,000 population 
and over from coast to coast. It covers 
retail stores, wholesale establishments, 
service stores and miscellaneous com- 
mercial and public places. 


SURVEY FACTS 


Of this broad commercial field, it 
was found that among the leading 
users of fluorescent lighting were drug 





fit into any architectural plan. 





stores: 64.2% of the country’s 58,000 
drug stores are now using this modern 
lighting. Other top users of fluorescent 
lighting are apparel, automotive and 
general merchandise stores—55.4, 54.3 
and 45.7 per cent, respectively, using 
that type of lighting. 

Here are actual facts indicating the 
national trend toward fluorescent light- 
ing in stores of all types. Much of this 
and other information from these sur- 
veys is assuring you, as architects, 
that Sylvania Electric will have the 
nroper fluorescent lighting equipment 
to fit into your latest plans. 


SYLVAN IAS ELECTRIC 


ERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES; ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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BARLOW. SCOTT, UTHWATT. 
AND BEVERIDGE REPORTS 


Association for Planning and Regional 
Reconstruction. MAPS FOR THE NATIONAL 
PLAN: A BACKGROUND TO THE BARLOW RE- 
PORT, THE SCOTT REPORT, AND THE BEVER- 
IDGE REPORT. (London: Lund Humphries and 
Co., Ltd., 1945. 119 pp.) Provides graphic back- 
ground for the postwar reconstruction plans with 
salient passages quoted opposite each map. Excellent 
visual presentation. 


Minister of Town and Country Planning 
and The Secretary of State of Scot- 
land. THE CONTROL OF LAND USE. “White 


paper” presented to Parliament. (London: H.M.S.O., 
1944, 15 pp.) ‘The Government’s answer to the 


Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt Reports is ‘“‘a practical 
system whereby individual rights of land tenure may 
be reconciled with the best use of the land in the 
national interest.” 


Young, G. M. counTRY AND TOWN: A SUM- 


MARY OF THE SCOTT AND UTHWATT REPORTS. 
(London: ng Books, 1943. 142 pp.) A well 
written e but misleading since 
neither Damnjeen"s imp t Minority Report nor 
the Barlow Report are included. This lacuna tends 
to weight the anti-decentralizationist viewpoint. 





DECENTRALIZATION AND 
DISPERSAL 


Association for Planning and Regional 


Reconstruction. ADAPTING WARTIME SITES 
TO POSTWAR USES. (Prepared for Slough Estates, 
Ltd., 1944. 31 pp.) Though designed for advertising 
purposes, it is a useful outline for planners secking 
an economic base for satellite towns. The proposed 
formula for converting wartime sites to fullest postwar 
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FACTORY-TRAINED SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BARBER- COLMA 


Weathertight, rattleproof closing without sticking or 
binding. Roller-crank action. 


Self-latching. Spring bolts engage automatically when 


Tailored “Twin Torsion” balance springs. Safe and 
quiet. Neat appearance. 


Continuous vertical track brackets on all doors. Rigi 
Conceal and protect cable. 


N COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 





use should be further explored in Engiss, 
America. 


Baron, Stanley, Editor. counrpy 
IN THE FUTURE ENGLAND. Introduetion by 
Eric Macfadyen. A report of the Conference 
senting Local Authorities, Arts and 
Organizations, and Members of the Town and 

Planni 








ing ber 23, 1943, ( 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., “oe 140 pp.) The 
ence definitely favored. reinvigorated rural ¢ 
facilitate the proposals of the Barlow Repen. 




















National Council of Social Service 
PERSAL: AN INQUIRY. (London: fy 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1944 % 
Sociological discussion of the possibility of di 
the surplus population of the major British r 
This study is confined to the removal of « 
and administrative personnel of Companies 
could be dispersed completely or in pan, 
thought out and a useful supplement to the 
Report. 


Liepmann, Kate. THE JOURNEY 70 w 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO INDUSTRIAL AND 
MUNITY LIFE. (London: Kegan, Trench, 7 
and Co., Ltd., 1944. 199 pp. American edition, 
York: Oxford University Press.) A social «i 
analyzes the implications of the journey to wo 
its signifi for p Unlike some o 
garden city enthusiasts, Dr. Liepmann fed 
complex economic system requires a certain » 

of travel for employment purposes. 



































































THE LONDON PLANS 


COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN. Prepared fo 
London County Council (L.C.C.) by Patrick 
crombie and J. H. Forshaw. (London: Mac 
and Co., Ltd., 1943. 188 pp.) 


COMMENT ON THE L.C.C. PLAN: 


Carter, E. J., and Goldfiner, Erno. 
COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN. (London: Pe 
Books, 1945. 80 pp.) An inexpensive, well 
trated summary of the L.C. C. plan. — 
it id the e densities pro 
merit; otherwise, a good explanation. 


Mumford, Lewis. THE PLAN OF LO 
COUNTY. resumpinc sarrrain sEnizs no. 12, (Le 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1945. 40 pp.) Fees 
Plan should have advocated a real policy of d 
tralization and deplores the proposed density 
would result in a scheme in which it woul 
easier to raise a dog than a baby. 































Purdom, C. B. How sHOULD WE RED 
LONDON? (London: J. M. Dent and Som, 
1945. 326 pp.) A sharp criticism of the 
plan, particularly of the proposed neighbor 
units; his own plans, though, are vague. 
GREATER LONDON PLAN 1944. A Report P 
on Behalf of the Standing Conference om 
Regional Planning by Patrick Abercrombie «# 
request of the Minister of Town and Country 
ning. (London: H.M.S.O., 1945. 221 pp.) 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY OF LON 


Report of the Improvements and Town 
Committee on Postwar Reconstruction in the Ci 
London. Guildhall. (London: B. T. Batsford, | 
1944. 32 pp.) 


LETTER FROM THE MINISTER OF TOWN 
COUNTRY PLANNING, W. S. MORRISON, T0 
CORPORATION OF LONDON, WITH SOME ™ 
ON THE PLAN, July 2, 1945. (Reprinted is 
JOURNAL OF THE TOWN PLANNING INsTITUTE, Sept 
October, 1945.) “Mr. Morrison . . . does not 
that the reconstructed City should be eit 
‘museum piece’ or that it should be — 
the desire to produce magnificent ‘vistas’ 
however, convinced that the makers of ‘be 
should approach their task by asking, “What 
place should the centre of a world capital, | 
ancient and glorious history and «4 
growing modern life, be?’ The main purpo 
ever, which has actuated the preparation of the 
now before him appears . . . to be, ‘How c 
of the major inconveniences of the prewat 
palliated consistently with the least p 

in the existing layout and ownerships.’ 


“The Minister feels strongly . . . that the 
of an approved Plan has now become & 
urgency . . . He therefore recommends « 
they should appoint one of the leading town 
experts to prepare, within the next six ™ 
new Reconstruction Plan for their considerate 
should place at his disposal all the available 

. « and other assistance which he may 


None of these plans as yet furnish the last 
how London should be rebuilt; they are % | 
meal and do not complement each other 

Of the three, the City Plan is the least 

and differs markedly from the two (and i 
Abercrombie reports. Mumford’s criticism 
L.C.C. Plan applies equally to all the 
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BETTER BLUEPRINTS 


naturally result from more opaque pencil traeings...and more 
opaque pencil tracings result from using a lead that gives off a denser 
line —one that is solidly black. The special HI-DENSITY Lead made 
by our exelusive MICROTOMIC process leaves nothing te be desired 
--- Fer your personal satisfaction, try one and discover the drawing 
pencil with the quality touch. 


18 Degrees from 7B to 9H with Round Leads...Plus 6 Degrees with special Chisel Point Leads. 
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designed for London. He asks if “. . . a pla 
London—or any other British city—eg, 
without taking its place in a larger scheme gf 
and regional development. . . . As a series 9 
organized planning schemes, the report is 
What is lacking is not planning skill but 
that must precede it: urban Statesmanship,” 


CITY AND REGIONAL PLANs 


The plethora of material necessitates only 4 
of the major reports. Their quality vari 
collectively the plans indicate keen pubjy 
civic awareness and approval of local recongms 
problems. 


Abercrombie, Patrick, Owens, J, 
Mealand, H. A. a PLAN FOR BATH. | 
1945. 174 pp. Mimeo. This draft may be ang 
befvre publication.) 


Thompson, F. L. S. MERSEYSIDE PLay, 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1945. 73 pp.) 


Watson, J. P., and Abercrombie, Patri 
A PLAN FOR PLYMOUTH. (Plymouth: Unés 
Ltd., 1943. 147 pp.) 


Other plans include: Bruce, J. M., FIRST ? 
NING REPORT FOR THE CITY OF GLas¢ 
Brooks, John J., THE MANCHESTER AND 
TRICT REGIONAL PLANNING PROPOSALS 
vidge, W. R., PLANNING FOR WINDON; | 
C. H., Pierce, S. R., amd Rowley, H. C., Cl 
NORWICH PLAN; Nichols, R., THE MANCH 
CITY PLAN; Norwich Corporation, CITY OF } 
WICH PLAN; and Sheffield Corporation, SHEF 
REPLANNED. 


PLANNING—FOR POPULAR 
CONSUMPTION 
The Architectural Press (Lond 


THE THREE PLANNING BOGIES: Laski, Ha 
WILL PLANNING RESTRICT FREEDOM? (% 
Watkins, E. S.. HOW WILL PLANNING ! 
LAND OWNERSHIP? (35 pp.); Schumacher, § 
WHAT WILL PLANNING MEAN IN TERM 
MONEY? (43 pp.). Excellent illustrations o 
tain type of British publication all too 

America—-cheap, concise, progressive, populs, 
written by top-notch experts. These supply 
for those who want to know the answen » 
they can take part in planning and not jut 
to be planned.” 


PLANNING FOR RECONSTRUCTION, (L 
The Architectural Press, 1944. 98 pp.) 4 
illustrated explanation of the reconstruction Pp 


British Broadcasting Company. i 
FOR ALL. Broadcast Discussions in the 
Service of the B.B.C. (Worcester: The ¥ 
Press, 1944. 89 pp.) The B.B.C. looks a 5 
housing problem. Would this type of broad 
as feasible under the American system o 
casting? 


Cooperative Permanent Building 
ty. DESIGN FOR BRITAIN PAMPHLET Sf 
(London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.) In the 5 
two series, 37 pamphlets have been 
various aspects of town and _ rural 
the home. 


Fogarty, Michael P. macuinery OF 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING. (Oxford: ¢ 
Social Guild, 1944. 64 pp.) The Guild « 
town and country planning and ' 
fullest public support of planning measure 


PLANNING BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


British Information Services. 4 
GRAPHY OF HOUSING AND TOWN AND CO 
PLANNING IN BRITAIN. (Revised 
20 pp.) Covers the period from 1853-1945. 


Bristol Public Library. resuin 
TAIN: A SELECT LIST OF ROOKS & 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING. (1943. 2 


County Libraries Section, The 
Association, London. result’ 
TAIN. (May 1945. 12 pp.) 
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ne Guild « SERVICE EQUIP. with 
1 double pole range circuit 


The @ Panelboards shown above are some of the most popular 
types we design and manufacture. All @ Panelboards carry the 
Underwriters’ seal of approval and in general exceed material, 
workmanship and design standards by a wide margin. We also 
manufacture a complete line of power distribution panelboards 
and stage and auditorium lighting control panels. 

























Switch and Fuse 
VICE EQUIP. 
with main switch and 
range or heater switch 


@ Load Centers and Service Equipment are available now in 
many types and with any number of circuits up to a maximum 
of sixteen poles. We suggest that you urge your customers to 
install at least two extra circuits. for those electrical conven- 
iences they are waiting for now. Write today for free bulletins 
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SOCIO-PLANNING 


Fawcett, C. B. «a RESIDENTIAL UNIT FOK 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. (London: 
University of London Press, Lid., 1944. 76 pp.) 
With the school as the dominating factor, social 
relationships are expressed by a minimum and 
maximum population for a community. The “‘vill,”’ 
Dr. Faweett's name for a residential unit, makes for 
an objective if somewhat arbitrary approach to 

town size. 


Ministry of Education. commuNiTy CEN. 
TRES, (London: H.M.S.O., 1945. 40 pp.) The 
local education authorities are charged with the 
provision of and organization for community cen- 
ters, and advice as to their establishment and 
management is suggested by the Ministry. The 
impetus for these centers was the recognition that 
more productive use should be made of leisure time. 


Pearse, Innes, and Crocker, Lucy. THE 


PECKHAM EXPERIMENT: A STUDY IN THE 
LIVING STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY. (London : 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1943. 333 pp.) A 


vivid description of a major social experiment in 
which a health center plays a positive role in the 
disorganized family life of Londoners. The center, 
a super-settlement house for the ‘whole’ family, is a 
pressing case for town rebuilding in “‘human scale.” 


Cole, G. D. H. BUILDING AND PLANNING. 
(London: Cassell and Co., Ltd., 1945. 286 pp.) 


Relates housing and planning to national economic 
policy; particular attention is paid to the building 
industry. Worthwhile reading for social scientists 
and physical planners. 5 


Elsas, M. J. HOUSING BEFORE THE WAR AND 
AFTER. (London: Staples Press, Ltd., 1945. 95 pp. 
Second edition, enlarged.) The first edition was 
noted in Miss Bauer's article. This edition is more 
quantitative and attempts to ascertain housing needs 
and estimate total requirements. 


Madge, John. THE REHOUSING OF BRITAIN. 
Foreword by Sir William Beveridge; Tancer For 
Tomorrow sentes. (London: The Pilot Press, Ltd., 
1945. 64 pp.) Introduces the public to Britain's 
housing problem and surveys the stand of the 
political parties and the Government; reviews hous- 
ing progress abroad. 


Ministry of Health. privaTE ENTERPRISE 
HOUSING REPORT. (London: H.M.S.O., 1944. 
55 pp.) A realistic report. by a subcommittée of 
the Central Housing Advisory Committee on the 
place of private enterprise in a housing program. 


Ministry of Health. RURAL HOUSING. (Lon. 
don: H.M.S.O., 1944. 68 pp.) Endorses the Scott 
Committee’s proposal for major improvement in rural 
shelter and houses designed for a ‘rural’ way of life. 


Ministry of Information. HouSsING: THE 
MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM. (British Infor- 
mation Services, 1945. 44 pp.) Factual survey of 
the planning and construction of houses for rehousing 
Britain’s population. 


Ministry of Reconstruction. Housinc. 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1945. 8 pp.) The Government 
states its objectives, program, and organization for 
housing. 


Ministry of Works, Ministry of Health. 
TEMPORARY ACCOMMODATION: MEMORANDUM 
FOR THE GUIDANCE OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1944. 32 pp. Issued also for 
Scotland by H.M.S.O. in Edinburgh.) Guides for 
local authorities in planning for and providing tem- 
porary shelter, with the caution that the temporary 
program should complement bat not interfere with 
a permanent shelter plan. 


HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION STANDARDS— 
H.M.S.O. Ministry of Health. DESIGN OF DWEL- 
LINGS: REPORT OF THE DESIGN OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUBCOMMITTEE. (1944, 75 pp.) Standards 
for permanent construction and the layout of neigh- 
borhoods and communities to be used by public and 
private enterprise. General recommendations and 
detailed technical notes are included. 


Ministry of Health, Ministry of Works. 


HOUSING MANUAL. (1944, 104 pp.); HOUSING 
MANUAL WITH TECHNICAL APPENDICES. (1944, 
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YOU’D HEAR SOME INTEREST! 
FACTS ABOUT PROPER TREATMEN 


* Yes, if floors could talk you we 
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age before their time . . . all caus 
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wh Let this Mark of Merit be your Gulde 


when you sec heating and plumbing products 


It identifies products that are designed 


and engineered to give long, efficient service 


Your best guide to health and comfort when you 
select or specify bathroom fixtures is the American- 
Standard Mark of Merit. It identifies the finest 

. -yet products bearing this Mark of Merit cost 





And families pey no more for kitchen sinks and Be sure you're right when you select or specify You want assurance of health and comfort when you 
laundry trays that carry this famous Mark of Merit. winter air conditioners or warm air furnaces. When select radiator heating for your buildings. That's 
It says they’re designed to make housework lighter they bear the American-Standard Mark of Merit what you get when you select or specify time-tested, 
~your kitchen brighter. you're assured of less worry, less work, less money performance-proved American-Standard units. 

for operation and upkeep. 


he of the most important decisions you have to For information, contact your Heating and Plumbing 
make is the choice of heating equipment and Contractor. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
plumbing fixtures. When you specify, be sure. And you Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
are sure when you select or recommend products that 
bear the familiar American-Standard Mark of Merit. 
You are sure of the finest in design, quality and efficiency 
+». for American-Standard Products are backed by many 
millions of dollars spent in research. Time-tested and 
Performance-proved, they have been Serving the 
ations’ Health and Comfort for more than half a 
fatury. Yet they cost no more than others and are 
available for modernization jobs on our convenient FHA 
Time Payment Plan. 
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AWNING 
WINDOWS 


of WOOD 
with 
Gate City Type “C” 


Awning Window Hardware 


¢ Smooth, simple, positive 
operation. 

e Nostrain, twist or warpage. 

e Simultaneous operation of 
multiple units. 

e For openings up to 8’-7%”. 

e Hardware installed at local 
millwork shop. 

e Windows delivered to job 
complete. 


Gate City Type “C” Awning Win- 
dow Hardware extends the advan- 
tages of awning windows to any 
building in which wood sash may be 
used. Owners are welcoming the 
convenience, beauty and long-range 
economy of this type of construc- 
tion. Ventilation controlled by sim- 
ple worm and gear mechanism. 
Complete window unit, including 
frame and sash, with hardware in- 
stalled, is furnished by the local 
millwork manufacturer, assuring 
factory-controlled fabrication and 
low delivered cost on the job. 


Our catalog is in Sweet's. Further 
information gladly supplied on 
request. 


GATE CITY SASH & DOOR CO. 
Dep't. P 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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92 pp.) Guides for local authorities and architects 
on the design and construction of permanent housing. 
Technical appendices have suggested construction 
details and specifications. 


Ministry of Works. posTWAR BUILDING 
STUDIES SERIES. Recognition by the Ministry of 
Works of the paucity of existing knowledge about the 
construction industry resulted in the establishment 
of 22 Study Committees. These prepared a series of 
POSTWAR BUILDING sTUDIEs which deal with the prob- 
lems of design, structure, and installations. Each 
committee represented all interests affected to secure 
the most authoritative report as well as to insure 
general acceptance of recommendations. The studies 
collectively are virtually an encyclopedia of the 
building and related industries. 


Ministry of Works. THE USE OF STANDARDS 
IN BUILDING: FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF 
THE STANDARDS COMMITTEE. (1944, 25 pp.) 
Recommendations to facilitate production and dis- 
tribution of building materials by the use of standard 
fittings, etc. 


Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. 
PLANNING OUR NEW HOMES: A REPORT ON 
THE DESIGN, PLANNING AND FURNISHING OF 
NEW HOUSES. (Edinburgh: 1944. 9% pp.) The 
majority report follows the “reasonable” improve- 
ment line—slightly more space, slightly better plan- 
ning, close adherence to economy. The minority 
proposes more privacy, more individualism, and ap- 
parently less technical advance. The committee 
finally decided to continue standard British types and 
their proposals are likely to seem outmoded before 
the new houses are built. 


PERIODICALS 
Reviewed by MAUDE KEMPER RILEY 


CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. Canada 
FEBRUARY 1946 


Canada is ahead of us in ironing out 
printing difficulties. The February is- 
sue of Canadian Homes and Gardens 
arrived one month ahead of schedule 
with the announcement that it will re- 
main ahead. Behind this, according to 
John Caulfield Smith, architect, is Can- 
ada’s service to home builders of 
limited means. Other than a _ booklet 
entitled Sketch Designs, issued free’ by 
the National Housing Administration 
(from which may be ordered four sets 
of any one house plan with specifica- 
tions for the price of $10), there is no 
pooled architect service; and this prop- 
osition includes, actually, no service for 
the erection or supervision of the build- 
ing. Mr. Smith advocates that Cana- 
dian architects sponsor a plan similar 
to the Minnesota Architects Home Plan 
Institute, which is a pooled service of 
A.LA. chapter members. This group is 
able to sell the home owner any amount 
of service, on a copyrighted design, for 
which he is willing to pay. Basic cost 
is $30 for plans and specifications, and 
supervision is contracted for with the 
individual architect. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
London, England 

NOVEMBER 22, 1945 


Editorially, it is revealed that the 
building trade workers of England are 
demonstrating by token strikes their 
dissatisfaction with conditions which, 
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MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR 
—MR. JOE BROWN. 


JOE’S THE MAN WHOSE 
JOB IT IS TO CARRY OUT 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS OF 
DESIGN AND MATERIALS. ( 
He’s the man who is on the roof 
when it is laid—he handies the 
materials—he clocks his labor cost 

—he checks the quality value of 

his work and the products he has 

used. 


JOE WANTS EFFICIENCY OF 
APPLICATION WITH QUAL 
ITY CONSTRUCTION. 


GIVE JOE A BREAK —and 
specify an Abesto Cold Process 
Construction. Watch his pleased 
satisfaction at the cut in labor cost 
and the stepping-up of his time 
schedule. 

GIVE YOUR CLIENT A 
BREAK, TOO—in roof cost and 
roof quality. 

ABESTO CONSTRUCTION IS 


A STEP-AHEAD IN ROOF 
BUILDING. 


Write for our free specification 
sheets and yea literature. 










ABESTO MFG. CORT. 


Dept. 27-A Michigan City, Iné 
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DEMONS of the drawing board, these two little wraiths 
haunted draftsmen’s dreams . . . ‘til TURQUOISE cook over. 


THE LITTLE LINE THAT Cag f° THERE 
Somebody drew him, but he died. Burnt out in the intense glare 


K — and of the printing machine, he became a pale shade of his former self . . . 
Process a here-again gone-again phantom that flits erratically across the prints. 
pleased ‘ ; : - 

bor cost But TURQUOISE lines stay put. *Electronic graphite, super-refined in 
his time Eagle’s patented Attrition Mill makes even the thinnest line so opaque 

and solid that it shows: up . . . alive and hearty . . . on every print. 

INT A 

cost and 


THE LITTLE LINE THAT gfawldc f° BE THERE 


ION IS This is a stubborn little spirit. Drawn by mistake and erased, 
ROOF he hides in the pores of the paper and pops out to pester you in the prints. 
But unwanted TURQUOISE lines can be “killed” for keeps, 
cification because there is no penetrating chemical e 


— in TURQUOISE leads. All of the mark 
is on the surface of the sheet— 
a few strokes of an eraser remove it forever. 


Write for a free TURQUOISE pencil or lead, 
naming this magazine, your dealer, 


~“CHEMI-SEALED” 


(SUPER BONDED) 








-ORP and the grade you want. 10¢ EACH DRAWING PENCILS AND LEADS 
pUnE: less in EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 E. 13th St., New York 9, WW. Y. 
City, Ind © Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. quantities Eagle Pencil Company of Coneda, Ltd., Torente 
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STEEL 
JOISTS 


FOR 


RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


STEEL JOISTS — the 
; economical member 
with structural advan- 
tages requisite for per- 
manence of modern 
structures. 


FIRE RESISTANT 


Non-Combustible, re- 
duces fire hazard. Fire 
proof with insulating 


plaster ceilings. 


PERMANENT 
No shrinking, sagging or 
warping. Termite protec- 
tion. 


ee ie a 


o 


VERSATILE 


Full width spans. Fewer 
columns and walls. 


EFFICIENT 


Prefabricated to job con- 
ditions. Light — Easy to 


‘iY og @ 2) 


COMPANY 





ARCADE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 120) 


during the war, caused no complaints. 
It seems that the wage rate is spottily 
controlled, so that when assigned to a 
site men may strike for better wages 
and/or bonuses under one employer or 
another. In years just past the Govern- 
ment imposed upon the industry con- 
ditions of work or welfare, and of bonus 
on output. Industry was occupied on 
Government jobs mainly. So will it be 
for the next five years, it is said, and 
this may be reason enough to continue 
Government supervision of disparities 
in wages which are causing the “march- 
ing feet” among workers in the build- 
ing trades. 


JANUARY 3, 1946 

The first building of a planned fourteen 
by Mies van der Rohe, to be erected for 
the Armour Research Foundation as 
one of the tenants of a large educa- 
tional group of buildings for the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, is illus- 
trated in photographs. It is Mies van 
der Rohe’s first design to be built in 
the U.S.A. 


THE AMERICAN HOME 

444 Madison Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
JANUARY 1946 

An article by Svend Reimer on remod- 
eling vs. building is fully illustrated 
with examples of successful remodeling 
of old houses, thus rescuing an equally 
pro and con article from ineffectuality. 
Handsome indeed is the Antonin Ray- 
mond alteration of an old Frenchtown 
house into a spacious country place for 
Bronson Williams of New Jersey. Ex- 
isting stone walls enhance the interior 
of the old structure, to which glass 
corner windows have been added; make 
cool the upper-story guest house exten- 
sion over flagstone terrace and outside 
winding stair. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

572 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
JANUARY 1946 

Liberally glazed houses in Washington, 
D. C., and in San Diego, California, 
are each built on narrow lots but use 
the device of fences (in the second case, 
louvred ones) which shut out view but 
admit breeze and sunlight. It is argued 
that privacy need not depend, when the 
leaning is towards glass walls, upon the 
protection of acreage or woodland. No 
matter how small the garden area, if 
it is free of intruding eyes, it may be 
counted part of the living area of the 
home. The first is the design of Roscoe 
Wood, a simple one-story, two-bedroom 
design; the second is by J. S. Deardorf, 
more luxurious in space, allowing for 
extensive guest accommodation, game 
room, study, private living room iter- 
race, and upper deck—all on a 50’ x 210’ 
lot enclosed from passing view. 






ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
68 Post Street. San Francisco 4, Calif 
DECEMBER 1945 


Compensating by its intramural fax 
ties for travel time from San Frage; 
to reach it, is a new development tp 
called Apparel City, located on 32 am 
of ground in the Islais Creek digs. 
suburban lowland requiring the up 
piling in erection. A three-street, clow 
leaf design, the project will contain, 
million feet of floor area in its y 
foot-deep buildings, which will totg 
front footage of two miles of buildiy 
Mainly composed of one-story sh 
rooms for the display and wholes 
marketing of designing in the clothiy 
industry, the City will have also eg 
trally located four-story buildings wij 
all facilities, such as convention hal 
beauty shops, drug stores, ¢ 
lounges, corporation offices, game room 
and swimming pool—whatever it tak 
to make the industry function go ¢; 
from downtown San Francisco. Rent 
will be low; uniform buildings will hg 
distinctive facades for distinguishmey 
of tenants. Architects J. Francis W 
and John S. Blooes are in charge ¢ 
design. Construction was scheduled ¢ 
begin in January. 























































































THE AMERICAN CITY 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
DECEMBER 1945 


Howard C. Fischer, executive secreta: 
of the Music Council of America, offe 
as a popular-style monument to t 
memory of a city’s war dead, an ow 
door music stadium, or band shell 
Specifically, he sets forth Profess 
Henry L. Kamphoefner’s design bui 
in 1938 at Fort Dodge, Iowa, at a a 
of $56,000; and a proposed shell, sho 

in miniature model, for another whid 
would accommodate an orchestra of 3 
pieces. Its cost is estimated at $12,00 
An endowment fund yielding $5,000 
year is said to be adequate for supp 
of an active civic orchestra for a sm 

city. Mr. Fischer’s Music Couneil } 

prepared a brochure, “Music Memorial 
Will Serve the Cause of Peace.” 
































INTERIORS 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
DECEMBER 1945 


Russel Wright, industrial designer, call 
the fine arts artist “a mystery to prs 
tical men and.a man to whom practic 
affairs are mysteries; a rather suspid 
ous character to the rest of the s 
citizenry.” Too often the art sch 
student is the product of an exalted a! 
precious handling at home and com 
a cropper when he hits the world 
revision of art school curricula to mé 
the facts of life, concerning applicati 
of talent to industry, would cure 
hiatus which exists between the atm 
phere of classroom and the occupa 
of the artist in any of the many fe 
of endeavor open to him. There is,! 
states, no point in feeling like a div 
ity when there is much work ®! 
done in the world by a man of tal 
and discernment. 
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“He's happiest when he blacks ovi the battle- 
front and dreams of his postwar doorfront.” 


The doorfront a service man dreams about most is the one leading into his own home, sweet home. At the moment 
no other entrance can match its appeal. 

For a doorfront thet is always a pleasure to approach, there is no smarter decorative material than Suntile. A 
Suntile doorway, with its graceful design and colorful charm, is attractive and inviting at all times. Weatherproof 
and colorfast, Suntile is permanently beautiful in any climate. 

Wherever it is used—indoors or out, Suntile creates a luxurious atmosphere at a surprisingly low cost. For original 
effects that are ever modern, always in good taste, specify Suntile in your plans now. 


Suntile . E When You Specify Suntile, You Specify Satisfaction 


MEMBER OF THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 


CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. 
=e 


THIS SERIES 1S BASED ON AN IDEA SUGGESTED IN LETTERS WRITTEN BY CPL. LOUIS A. PERKOVIC OF THE ARMY ENGINEERS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
IN TALKING WITH A RETURNED WAR VETERAN, BE TACTFUL AND CONSIDERATE. TRY TO UNDERSTAND HIS FEELINGS AND GOVERN YOURSELF ACCORDINGLY. 





Tomorrow's homeowners will expect their homes include in each of four groups of homes in the popu- 
to be wired so they can enjoy the full convenience of lar price class. A typical page is shown above. 
Electrical Living. The same comprehensive assembly of pertinent) 

That means enough circuits and outlets, wire of technical information on all other phases of elec- | 


- 


ample size, modern circuit protection, and quality trical needs is included in this 120-page referenc 

wiring devices and workmanship. book. Use this valuable timesaver to guide you in” 
In the new Home Wiring Handbook, charts clearly designing and planning homes. Costs one dollar.) 

show and explain the right number of circuits to Send coupon below. J-91530) 


% 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW___-- 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Extension Training—Industrial Relations Department 
h 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westi 9 ouse Sulton 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERB I enclose $1.00 for a copy of your ‘Home Wiring Handboc 


BETTER HOMES DEPARTMENT 


as part of its consulting service to the building profession, 
offers the following FREE BOOKS: Electrical Living in 
194X (Professional Edition); Manual of Better Home Wiring, 





